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To the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 

I have read with much attention and pleasure, the useful infor- 
mation contained in your late No., relative to poudrette. In 
France it is an article of great value, and a source of much profit 
to the companies vested wjth the exc usive right (disposed of at 
auction) of cleaning the privies in large cities. 

Some sixty years ago, Paris was in a state of shocking filthi- 
ness, and the police by no means as well directed as at present. 
Fountains furnishing throughout the day, streams of pure and 
fresh water—sewers of ample dimensions (6 fect deep and 5 fect 
wide,) emptying into the river ; companies appointed to sweep 
and clean the streets every evening before ten o’clock, and to 
make a proper disposi:ion of the manure, were not then in exis- 
tence, The streets were narrow and badly lighted, and that part 
of Paris, yet called the City*, would give but an imperfect idea 
of what tne whole metropolis was before the revolution. 

M. Boursault, who had been unsuccessful on the stage of one 
of our minor theatres, was the first man who entertained the idea 
of regulating and improving the administration of this department 
of the police. He solicited from the Corporation the use of a 
piece of ground, where the daily produce of the city might be 
deposited until converted into good manure, his plan being found- 

upon free ventilation and action of the sun, required a large 
Space of ground. He was authorised to use the Petit Pantin bet. 

ee 

* Tue reader may form some notion of this Parisian five point: 
when it is recpllected, that it was built before carriages were in 


“Use, 


For several years M. Bousault carried oa his business to the 
general satisfaction, and to the benefit of agriculture. he made an 
immense fortune which he used nobly. Tue garden of his Hotel 
in the faubourg Poissonniere, is one of the first in France, and 
contains a collection of roses superior to that of the Royal Garden 
of Plants. Open to all strangers and amateurs it is as well known 
as the Hotel itself, whose saloons are frequented by the most 
agreeable society. 

M. Boursault is now 70 years of age, and is yet very active and 
kealthy. He still retains his early theatrical predelictions, and is 
one of the most coastant visitors oa the stage of the Taeatre Fran- 


cais and at the Opera. 

If the Corporation thought it just and fair that he who had b ea 
a benefactor to the city suould be allowed to enjoy the profi. -t 
the business he had so well organized, it was reasonable that : us 
profit should not pass entire to nis successors, and since M. Bours 
sault has left the management of the general cieansiug of Paris, it 
is every year given to tue higaest bidder as you term it, and is not 
left to adventurers as the Editor of the Farmers’ Register states. 

But as in society we coustantly aim at periection, the process 
which has been found so useful tor 40 years, nas become insuffi. 
cient, and a positive nuisance. While the Corporation louks for 
another and more remote location, science has been consulted for 
a process that would dispense wita so many reservuirs, tae emana- 
tions of which are very disagreeable, if uot dangerous, and even 
injurious to tue manure prepared. - 

Long ago, M. Cuaptal endeavored to remedy the mode of éva- 
poratioa in the sun, but tae suggestions of taat great caemist were 
then only pursued in their application to the arts and manufactures, 
while his ideas on agriculture, taqug.: considered good ana advan: 
tageous, were not sv generally adinitted into practice. But tae 
benefits of 20 years peace, aud tne general improvement nave 
set many minds to work, and Cnaptal will be found once inore a 
benefactor of mankind. 

You are pertectly correct Mr. Editor, when you say that a 
French chemist has found in a vegetable matter, the means 
drying and pulverising in a few hours, tae contents of privies.— 
‘Tue cauteacts tuat exist between tne Corporatioa of Paris and the 
bidders of the. general cleansing of the city, prevent the imunediate 

ligatioa 0: tus process—but as no sucu obstacle exists in New. 

ork, Litaink you deserve credit, eucouragemeut agd protection; 
.or your efforts to found in your city so desirable an éstablisament 








| in which ] wish you complete success: 
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For the New-York Farmer. 
MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 
No. V. 
Messrs. Editors,—In my last communication I endeavored to | 
maintain, that in cleansing and putting wool in the best condition 
for market—honesty and interest went hand in hand. | 

The proposition was fully demonstrated so far as my experi. 
ence has carried me. I shail not now add further proofs, but | 
merely make one or two more suggestions in regard to making | 
use of vats for washing of seep. 

I could fill my sheet, if it was necessary, with affidavits of my | 
neighbors maintaining the vast superiority of vats over pools, or in 
fact, any other mode in use. 

There are few streams but that afford a needful supply of water, | 
and also a sufficient fall. Where the latter is nof the case, it is | 
only necessary to excavate a place near, or on the margin of the | 
brook, sufficiently large for the admission of the vat and platferm. | 
A fall of three or four feet is of the greatest consequence, as with | 
out it, it is impossible to gain the full advantage to be derived from | 
vats. [mentioned in my last, that it was my practice to have my | 
sheep, first soaked, (as we wool growers call it,) after which, they | 
are removed under ihe spouts, and the water falling, the above | 
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which, readily. finds its way on the floor of the shearer, and some 
how is very apt to go still farther, viz: inside of the fleece. 

[experienced many of the evils attendant upon pounding sheep, 
in the usual way for a length of time :—but a number of years 
since were obviated by the erection of a shearing house, with al] 
the necessary pounds, which are constructed of posts and boards, 
and of course, firm and durable, 

I herewith, Messrs. Editors, present you with the outlines of the 
whole with the necessary explanations. I do not doubt but there 
are many whose establishments of the kind are superior—if so, 
[am gind of it. But to those who are not provided with any, | 
can recommend my own plan as affording not only great ease and 
facility in yarding of seep, but every other convenience desirable, 
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mentioned distance, separates the dirt more effectually, and ina | 
much shorter time than it can possibly be done by squeezing. A | 
fact, it is out of the question to get wool white and clean by | 
squeezing, unless a much longer time is taken than usual, and af- 


ter the greatest pains, its aspect is dingy. 

But, believing that those of your readers. who are practical | 
farmers, can readily appreciate the vat system without any further | 
efforts of mine, I will only say a word or two as regards expense 
of construction. I have already stated that the cost of mine, in- 
cluding platforms and all other appendages, was only seven dollars. | 
Now I will recommend, if so small an expense will deter any in- 
dividual, that some half dozen farmers, or more, ¢e/u) and fix on 
some eligible site, and each: contribute his pro rata of expense. 

My neighbors, have, for years past, brought thin flocks to my 
place for washing :—I charge them notaing—they are periectly 
welcome—and happy am I, that I am instrumental in putting thein 
in the way of doing tie clean thing. | 

In exposing the slovenly practices of our fariners relative to 
shearing of sheep, and matters connected therewih, want of time 
wiil compel me to be brief. ; | 

Generally speaking, shearers aretoo much in haste to get of 
the fleece ; and, hence, as my honest neigabor Bea. Rog :rs says, 
“they not only take off wool, but enoug’ of hide with it tor mode. | 
rate sized leather apron.” ‘This is wrong—it is crue] :—but arises | 
altogether from haste and carelcssness. Tuere are sheorers, | 
who will shear from 50 to 80 sheep per day—such however, are | 
rarely found :—in general, no man cau siear beyond 3U or 40, 
and perform his work as it should be. | 

There is an inhuman practice of shearers, which every wool | 
grower ought to discountenauce and correct—if it was not so com. | 
mon [ would not allude to it—and that is, of cufing and kicking+ 
sheep to make them lay still when shearing. ‘T'uose who are ac- | 
quainted with my ways know beticr than to exercise this foolish | 
and brutal spite thus. 

It is almost universally the case in this quarter, that, in putting | 
upa fleece, a band is twisted of wool to bind and secure it. [| 
can inform those who do this, that manufacturers do not approve 
of it; and, for the reason, that it causes much trouble to tie sta 
phos in untwisting and separating the different qualities of wool, of 
which the band may consist. The best way is to secure the fleece 
with twine. 

Connected with the subject of shearing, pounding or yarding 
sheep is suggested to my mind. 

Nine times in ten, wnen ready for shearing, a temporary yard 
is built of rails or poles, for the reception of tiie flock, which is 
always too'small, and of course the poor animals are almost suffo 
cated :—losses have indeed, occurred in this way. But this is 
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A Larze yard, so.ne 30 rods squire. 

B Large pound, 50 feet by 15 feet. 

C Small pound, 15 {cet square. 

D Shearing house, 36 fect by 18 fect—14 feet posts. 

1 Represents gates and doors. 

Pound B is amply large for 400 sheep :—the small one C, has 
abundance of room for 80, but when shearing, | vever permit 
more than half that number to remain in it :—the residue of the 
flock are let out to roam in the large yard A. Nothing is permit 
ted to run in this yard previous to shearing, which is at all times 
thickly covered with grass, aud consequently, is a very suitable 
plan for sheep to lay down upon, Tae small pound as Ben. Ro. 
gers says “is a greal hing, as you need’nt rua all over creation 
to cate a shecp.” 

My wool is stored ia the second loft, in the floor of which is fixed 
a trap dvor, and froin this is suspeaded the sacks wiea packing. 

I close this communication, now, wita regret, us much else 
could be added in reference to shearing, &c., of shivep—but my 
sheet is full. Yours, — 

Lansing, Tompkins Co., N. Y. M. 





USEEUL EDUCATION. —T ie following exzellent article from the 
Cultivator upon useful educatioa stould be read by every parent 
It should b2 printed in letters of gold and be born constantly in 
mind by those who have the charge of children. 
WHAT IS A USEFUL EDUCATION ? 

We put the questio. in reference to the great body of American 
youth, wo are to carn their bread by the sweat of their brows, 
aad, under Providence, to wield the future destinies of our country. 
Twoprincip!l+s should govern: Teach them to proviveE FoR THEM- 
SELVES HONORABLY, under any ordinary contingencies,—-and 
qualify them to become useruL To soziety. ‘Tie times, as 

as uuiversal experience, abundantly admonish us, that however 
the children of wealth may indulge in indolence and dissipation— 
while their means last,—the great mass of American youth-mush 
and ought, to depend upoa their labor for their fortunes and tieit 
usefulness. Fortune is at best precarious; patrimonial depen 





not all:—when so many are confined, much filth accumulates, 





dance is uncertain, and reliance upon the friendship or charity 
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youths, which is about the number in our colleges and academies, 


“hile Half a million of other youth, with like capacities end liko 
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the world, or upon office, is frail and often debasing. Self-depen- jj claims, destined to labor, and to augment the resources, the wealth 


dance is the only sure stay. 
those who help themselves. Productive labor is the legitimate | 
source of all our wealth, individual and national; and this labor is 
profitable to the individual and to tie nation, in proportion to the | 
measure of intelligence and scientific knvwledge which guide and 
direct its operations. ence it is of primary imporiance, that our | 
youth should be efficiently taught to labor, and that their mijuds 
should be early imbued with that kind of knowledge which will | 
instruct them in the principles of their business, render it honor- 
able, and make them independent in conduct and in fortune. 

We have, to be sure, colleges and academies in abundance, | 
more than can be well supported, or that can be made economical | 
and useful. But these are in a measure consecrated to the learned | 
professions—to the privileged few—for they are privileged, inas. | 
much as they are the exclusive recipients of public bounty ia the , 





higher branches of learning. Productive labor derives little or | 
no advantage from their teachings. Few of the youth who enter 
their halls ever seek for a livelihood in the luboring arts. Taey 
learn to look upon labor, as servile and demeaning, and to seek | 
their level in what thev consider the higher classes of society. | 
They do not go to these schools to learn to work, or to learn to | 
live by work,—in the common meaning of trese terms—but to | 
kearn to live without work—above work. ‘Tuev are virtually | 
withdrawn from the producing classes. Thcse young aspirants | 
flock to the learned professions. and the gentcel employments, as | 
the avenues to honors and office ; and notwithstanding that labor | 
is taxed heavily, im one way or another, to supply their real or | 


imaginary wants, yet the genteel pro‘essions have become so overs | 
stocked, and the threshold of power so thronged with supplicants, | 
that hundreds and thousands are tarown back, as parasites. upon | 
society, exhibiting the melancholy spectacle of men, born to be | 
useful, but unable, or unwilling, from tie bias of a wrong educa- | 
tion, to become so. Had these men been taught to look upon | 
labor, as it truly is, a necessary, healthful, independent, and rouor. | 
able employment, and been instructed in its principles and its 
practice, while young, they would have cherished its iuterests, re- 
spected its virtues, and cheerfully shared in its toils and its plea. | 
sures. We seek not, by these remarks, to pull down that which 
is, but to build up that which is not. It is not that we love a part | 
less, but the whole more. We would raise the standard of labor, | 
without depressing that of literature. | 

We have common schvols tov, munificently endowed, where 
all may acquire the rudiments of knowledge, but the rudiments | 
only. They teach nothing of the sciences wnic!: are necessary | 
to the successful prosecution of the arts—and give no instructious | 
in the best models of practice. They neither learn the boy how | 
to provide for himself, nor fit him for extensive usefulness. ‘They | 
lay the founda‘ion, but they do little to build up and beautify the 
temple. 

We find in the Londou and Westminster Quarterly, in an ar- 
ticle on the means of lesscning tre evils of pauperism, some very 
apposite remarks upon this subject, which we here transcribe : 

* We advocate,” says the Review, “ both for England and Ire- 
land, the necessity of a national provision for the moral and in- 
dustrial training of the yourg. In the old we cannot hope for | 
much improvement. But the new generation springing up might 
be modelled to our will. Schools are wanted ; but not such as 
are now spreading over the country, to teaci a little reading and 
writing, as if that embraced the whole business of life, and the 
Whole duty of man—schools in which both boys and girls should 
learn to em;loy both their heads and their hands—in whic! they 
should be taught practically the use of various tools, and in whic! 
such general information should be imparted, relating t» different 
branches of industry, (the rights and duties of citizens,) and tie 
resources of oiher countries and their own, as would enuble them 
to begin to mount the uphill path they would have to climb in after 
life, with a heart full of hope, and with a spirit of energy and in- 
telligence which no difficuities would overcome.” 

Who will tell us why it is, thut classie sciools, available only'ta. 

who design to live without labor, are made the speci:! and 
exclusive objects of legislative bounty, in regard to the higher 
fanches of instruction? Why is it, that six or seven thousand 


should receive gratuities from the public treasury, till the aggregate 
exceeds three millions of dollars, to enable to live without work, || 








We are ever most willing to help |‘ and the happiness of their country. are denied a miserable p:ttance, 


in tne bigoer branches of kuowledge, to qualify them for their moré 
important duties in society? Is not knowle ‘ge as beneficial to the 
arts of labor, as it is to the learned professions? Is it not as ef- 
ficiently and beneficially appled in developing tie riches of tue 
earta, in perfecting the mechanic and manuiacturing arts, and in 
augmenting ihe products and profits of labor generally, as it is 
in the warfare of purty politics, in the chicanery of the law, and 
in piolonging unprofitable debate m our legislative halls ? May 
not natural science be as profitably studied an! applied on the 
farm, where nature is constantly presenting new subjects of il- 
lustration and appliance, as in the town or in the cluset? Is 
not chemistry, which insiructs us in the nature and properties 
of all bodies, as useful to the farmer, in ascertaining the quali- 
ties of his soils, and their adaptation to particular crops, and in 
regulating the mulufarions operations of husbandiy,s«aiid 16 

the artizan, in managing his various proces es,—as it is té thé 
lawyer, the sta esman, or the divine? There is probably no 

employment in life that embraces so wile a scope of useful 

stuly, as that of cultivating the soil. The great use and étid 

of science i3 to inprove art, to impress us with a serisé of our 

obl gations ‘v God, and of our du y to man. In truth, science 

belongs to, and constitutes an integral porion of the arts, and 

cannot be divorced from them without throwing us back into a, 
state of seini barbarism, such as now di bases a great portion of 
the population of the old continent. Why then teach science 

exclusively tu the few, who have compuratively so little use for 

it, and withhold it frou the many, to whom it would be a help 

and a guide ? 

We look to Europe for precedents, and blindly adopt somé 
that are prej ulicial, as well as many ‘hat are good. We forget 
that we are a new people in government, manners and laws, 
an that there is no country which will serve as our model m all 
cases. ‘The education bestowed upon the working classes m 
Europe is designed to qualify them for the subordmate stations 
in -ociety—for labor and obedience, as subjects, There guvern- 
ments recognize a privileged class—w ho are.the owners of the 
suil, and live upon the labors of the many. The wotking 
cla-ses have very litle to do with the affairs of government. 
Here all are professedly upon a footing of equality. All enjoy 
politieal righ's, und have political duties to perform—and all 
should be equally favored, so far as the public bounty is dispensed 
in the means of obtaining useful know ledge, aud of acquiring 
wealth and honors. We should take care to have good farmers 
and good mechanics, as well as good lawyers and good doctors. 
We want not only good subjects, but intelligent freemen—high- 
minded, independent freemen, “ who know their rights, and 
knowing, dare maintain them.” We wish to keep the foun. 
tains pure, that the stream of power may not become defiled. 
We wish to base our political and social fabric upon a rock; 
sieadfast and sure—upon the intelligence, industry and moral 
rectitude of the great working community. When this class 
shill cease to exert a healihiul and controling influence in poli- 
‘ical affairs, our boasted freedom will be at an end. A privis 
legel class, whom the bounty of government has assisted to 
arm with exclusive power, wil] control and dirett the puli ical 
inachine, as may best subserve their aggraudizing views, with. 
out regard to the common weal. Arnbition is the same in all 
ages and countries. Man loves power, and is corrupted by it; 
and in its prolonged exercise, the servant will ever-sweil into 
the master. Our freedom can only be securely guarded by the . 
vigilance of an enlightened, independent, prosperous yeomanry. . 

Men have tried all sorts of expedients. for thousands of yeais, 
to obtain weal h and happiness ; and after all it has become 
pretty eviden', that there is no course that wears so well—that 
1s sO self-approving— hat is so certain in its si cce:s ; that giv'g © 
so much health, contentment and independence—the substanti. 
elements of happmess—-as habitual induct:y, te: pered and die 
rected by a cultivated mind,—be it in the learned or laboring 
professions. The consciousness, that we are not only provid- 
ing for ourselves, and those naturally dependent upon us, but, 
that we are doing good to society, and thereby fulfilling one of 
our highe-t moral obligations, is a rich source of enjoyment, to 
which the indolent and dissipated: must ever remain 
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We say. theeiure, that we want schools of moral, industria! 
and scientific instruction for the working clisses of societ — 
that these classes are entitled to thein—and that their establish 
ment would conduce alike to the prosperity of the country, and 
to the perpetuity of our political and religious freedom. 





To the Editor of ths New-York Farmer. 
Key West, Tropical Florida, 12th July, 1837. 

Dear Sir. On the 28th ult., I addressed you a few lines 
with a circular from the President of the Agricultural Society 
of Louisiana. The bearer of that letter was A. A. M. Jack-on, 
Esq., Clerk of the U. S. District Court whose address, while in 
your City, will beat 273 East Broadway. Wm A. Whitehead, 
Esq., the Coliector of this port will carry the present brief coin- 
munication, and his address during the summer will be at Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. Having now been twenty-five days on 
this Inlet, during the worst season of the year, I can declare 
that I have been agreeably disappointed in the character of its 
surface, of its clirnate, and of its inhabitants. I had antici. | 
pated a barren bank of sand, but found a verdant woods on a 
limestone base. I expected to meet with staguant ponds of putre- | 
fying materials exhaling pestilence and death, I find running in. | 
jets of the sea as pure as the waters of the deep ocean itself, | 
which are sources both of health and wealth. I was told that | 
the moschitos and sand-flies were so numerous that the iuhabi- | 
tants could scarcely breath without swallowing mouthfuls of | 
these insects ; but of sand-flies I have not yet seen or felt a. 
single swarm, and of moschitos I can truly say that of these | 
are never more than I have seen or felt during this worst season | 
for them. Key West may challenge comparison with any equal | 
surface on our coast, from New-York to New Orleans. But | 
as I have not taken up my pen to give a detailed description or | 
history of this Island, I will be as brief as possible in what I 
have tosay. The whole Island, including the salt pond, con- 
tains only 1975 acres. The salt pond has a surface of 340 | 
_acyes. The town at the N. W. extremity of the I-land is in 
24° 25’ N. L. and 82° 04’ W. Long. The subsoil of the Ie- | 
land is limestone, (not coral rocks,) and the soil a caleareous | 
powder, (not siliceous sand,) colored by vegetable mould. This 
soil is said to be exhausted by two or three years exposure to 
the sun, so that garden vegetables are no longer cultivated. 
Sweet potatoes, however, and pumpkins continue to be very 
productive. Siliceous sand and clay would be very valuable | 
here, as even the quantity requisite for masonry has to be 
brought from great distances on the mainland. But the grea- 
test defect on this Island is the want of water. The rains are 
so few and so little, that they do not suffice for agriculture, and 
the wells do not furnish either the quantity or quality of water | 
necessary for artificial irrigation. Nevertheless the vegetable | 
growth on this Key demonstrates that there are valuable vege- 
tables adapted to flourish in even this moreland soil and atmos- | 
phere. I therefore annex a brief list of the plants both indige. | 
nous exotic that have already fallen under my observation. 

Indigenous.—The wild fig, the manchineel, the Campeachy 
teak or Jamaica dog-wood, the Gumbolembo or Alinacigo, the 
nickernuts, 5 species of Cactus, the wild Papaya and it is said 
the Salinwood tree, &c., &c. 1 will give the botanical names 
in my next. 

Exotic.—Terminaha Catappa, (or Indian Almond,) the poin. 
ciana pulcherrima, (or Chansiquin of Campeachy,) the moringa 
plerigosperma, (or oil of ben tree,) Serbania picta, (or Guaca- 
maya,) Cicea racemosa, (or Gooseberry tree,) red Mulberry, 
wild lime, monecious Papaya, Pride of China or India, the 
W. I. Tamarind and the Cocoa-nut palm. 

The Cordia sebestena is by some said to be indigenous and 
by others exotic. But as I have arrived at the bottom of my 
- page, I close for the present by subscribing myself very respect~ 
. fully your ob’t ser’t, 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
QUESTIONS RESPECTING THE ECONOMY OF CUTTING UP CORN— 
TOPPING CORNSTALKS SHOULD NOT BE PRACTISED. 


It has we think been sufficiently ascertained, that when corm 
is inju ed by an early frost, cutting it up contributes nothing to 
it: relief, and nvthing to its subsequent improvement. It is we 
think bet-er, in such cases, not to molest it, for unless the frost 
be a very deadly one, the corn will still derive nutriment from 
the stalks and leaves. There is another question related to this 
which we think merits the attention of agriculuralists. The 
question is this: Is it, in general, good practice to eut up com 
at all, or to cut up the stalks while the ears are attached to 
them? We are not for war, and if we were disposed to answer 
this question in the negative, we should scarcely dare do it, 
knowin sz as we do that this would bring us into conflict with 
almost universal opinion. We will, however, suggest certain 
considerations, and leave the question to be adjudicated and 
settled by our readers. 

1. Cutting up corn at any time before the leaves are fully 
dead, does undoubtedly injure the crop in some degree, affect. 
ing it probably both as to quantity and quality. 

2. When corn is cut up, and the stalks secured in the best 
manner they can be, it rarely fails that some of them get down, 
and thus both the corn and stalks are damaged by exposure to 
the weather If it were not so, the large butts and stems of the 
stalks are of litile value for fodder, for no sort of stock will eat 
them, unless compelled to it by dire starvation. 

3. If the stalks be lefi standing im the field, cattle will con- 
sume quite as great a portion of them in the field after the corn 
is gathered, as they would if they had been cut and gathered to 
the barn. 

4. As materials for dung, stalks cannot be disposed of to bet. 
ter advantage than to be allowed to remain where they grew, 
and there be mixed with the soil, as 13 usually done by sub- 
sequent tillage. 

5. Cutting up anl securing a well grown crop of corn, isa 
heavy and toilson2 labor, involving, togeiber with the subse 
quent inga hering o: the stalks, no trifling item of expense. 

If these things be true, is it, in general, good practice to cut 
up corn at all? In times of threatened scarcity of winter feed 
for stock, it may be, and probably is, wise and prudent to do it. 
{t may too be profitable to do it, in the vicinity of cities and 
large villages, where fodder commands high prices. 

In agitating the question thus far, we have supposed that the 
stalks, if they were cut and gathered to the barn, were to be 
given to stock, without further cutting, or any other preparation. 
In the case of farmers who have goud cutting machines, and 
intead by cutting to prepare their sialks for the use of animals, 
the question may assume an entirely varied aspect. 

With a few occasional exc2ptions, our practice for several 
years has been, to let our corn remain unmolested, until the time 
of harvesting it. Sometimes we have cut up and gathered the 
stalks,.afier the corm had been separated from them. This, when 
corn is harvested early, can be done to advantage, and if cutting 
be practiced at all, we think this is the better way. More ge- 
nerally we have left our stalks to be depastured in the field 
where they grew. 

The advantages of practicing as we have done, are supposed 
to c.-isist, Ist. In a greater quantity and better quality of com. 
2d. [n exemption from much toilsome and expensive labor. 
The only loss known to result from this practice, consists in the 
inferior quality of the stalks to be consumed as fodder. It does 
not appear that, as to quantity, there is any loss, for cattle will 
consuine as great a portion of the stalks, while depasturing in 
the field, as they would if they had been cut, as is nsnally prac 
ticed, and given out in the barn yard. Neither does it appear 
that any thing is fost, in connection with the econo:ny of ma 
nures. Or if there be any Joss in this article, certainly it is very 
small. 

We offer these remarks for the considerations of farmers, The 
question is, are the advantages which, in ordinary cases, result 
from cutting up corn while yet in a state of imperfect maturity, 
sufficient to balance the damages which it does to the crop, and 
the expenses of doing i ? 








Hitherto we have said nothing relative to the practice of t 
ing which former! iled almost univer 
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~ the rate of six bushels per acre, with good success. 








| ¢iety of Arts awarded a gold medal for this mode of prevention, | 








and prevails now tosome extent. The economy of this practice | 
has been the subject of so many experiments, and so much ligh: 
jn regard to it has of late been gained, and disseminated in the 
public journals, iha it scems scarcely necessary to reagitate the 
gudject. By many well conducted experitnents, it kas been 

proved most conclusively , that topping the stalks of corn, while | 
as green aa to be wortn toppinz, essentially injures the crop, o'- 

ten causing a reduction equal to one fifth of 1s value. Among | 

enlichtened farmers, the practice of topp.ng bas fallen into ge- | 

neral disrepute, and as it is most clearly au unpr. fi able practice, | 

jt should be entirely aban:loned. Dan Bravery. | 

Marcellus, Feb., 1827. | 

| 

| 





Farmers’ Casinet.—-We have received a few numbers of the, 
Farmers’ Cabinet,—a semi-monthly octavo Agricultural publica: | 
tion, issued by Messrs. Moore and Waterhouse, 67 South strect | 
Puiladelp'tia, at one dollar a yearinadvance. It is worth more | 
money, and we hope it well be well sup orted. 

We take pleasure in publishing the following notices from the 
Genesee Farmer. 

The publication of the Ohio Farmer, at Columbus, we are 

leased to learn, has been resurned. Semi monthly at $1 a yeur, 
g Mepary, publisher. 








A new semi-montiily, called the Western Agriculturist, at $1 | 
per annum, has been commenced at Ravenna, Portage County, | 
Onio,—E. R. Srxsy, publisher. a 

The Farmer and Gardener, (the secessor of the American | 
Farmer at Baltimore) heretofore published at $5 per annum, has | 
been reduced at $2,590, if paid within one month from the time of | 
subscribing, or $3 if paid after that time. Notwithstanding this | 
reduction in price there has been no reductioa on the amount of | 
matter given, or in the spirit and energy of its editor, LQ. P. Ro- | 
BeRTS—Published weekly. 

The price of the Silk Culturist, at Hartford, Conn., has been | 
raised from 50 cents to $1, per year—it is cheap at thie latter | 
price. F. G. Comstock, publisher. 

Tue Northampton Furmer and Sugar Beet Cu'turist —a month- 
ly at 50 cents a year—has recently beer. commenced at Nothamp- | 
ton, Mass.—L. ierry, publisier. 





TURNIP CULTURE. 
Continued from page 236. | 

After the s owing is completed, the plants generally make their | 
appearance in from five to eizhi days; and if the weather is 
showery, they will soon grow in'o what is termed the rough leaf 
when they are a couple of inches high. ‘I'he process of horse 
hoeing then commences, by running the cultivator, or hight 
plough, up and down between the rows, as near to the plants as 
can be done without injury, or within three inches of them, so as 
to cut up any weeds that may have sprung up. In two or three 
days this should be followed by the hand hog. ‘The weeds should 
all be eradicated, and the plants thinned, by drawing the hoe 
cross-wise of the row, so as to leave them standing single at 
the distanc of eight or ten inches. ‘The cultivator may be sub- 
sequently once or twice passed again between the rows, and 
the few weeds that will spring up be destroyed. The tuinip 
sg may be advantagcously to!lowed with spriag wheat or bar- | 

ey. 

Qualit;.—The relative portion of nutriment afforded by each 
of the following species, has been estimated by the late Mr. 
George Sinclair, as amonnting, in 64 drachms, to 

White tankard, 76 grains. 
Common white loaf, 80 “ 





Norfolk white, 83 
Stone or garden, 85 * 
Swedish turnips, 110 * 


The Turnip Fly is the greatest enemy to the crop; and al- 
thouzh many preventives have been recommended, no particular 
one seeins to have given full confidence. Swot and quick line 
have been strewed along the drills, and on the young leaves, at 
This mix- 
ture is applied when the leaves are dry. Some sow radish seed 
With their turnips, «hich first attract the fly. The London So- 
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which censists in drilling thick, a row’ of common turnips between 
the rows of ruta baga. The fly destroyed the former, and spared 
the Swedes. 

Guthers-.¢ the Crop.—The roots may be generally drawn by 
the hand. or with a potato hook. They should be topped and 
tailed, and be permitt d to lay upon the ground till the lo se dirt 
separates from the roots. We have described the best mode of 
performing these processes in two or more of our numbers. — 
Chey should not be cut too close, nor the roots wounded, lest it 
causes them to rot. 

Storing.—They my be stored in cellars or pits, as before 
de cribed. Let the pits not exceed three feet in breadth, raise 
the roots a foot above the surface of the ground, sloping from the 
sides to the centre, cover with a good thickness of earth, and by 
all means take care to ventilate at the crown of the pile, to pre- 
vent the roots heating and becoming rotten. 

Use.—The ruta baga, in particular, is eaten by all farm stock 
sheep and oxen are fattened upon them. They are almost inva- 
riably fed raw, but require to be cut or sliced. There are ma- 
chines for doing this in a summary way ; but the labor is readily 
performed with a spade or meat smirk. 

“ The extended culture of te turaip,” says Prof. Lowe, “has 
enabled us to carry the practice of breeding and feeding our do- 
mestic animals to a state of perfection, in which no other country 
has yet been able to rival Great Britain. The cultivation of the 
plant in rows, instead of the former method of broadcast, may 
well be regarded as an improvement of the highest importance. 
It has enabled the farmer to secure abundant returns, which the 
former met ‘ods of cultivation did not admit of, and so to increase 
tie number of useful animals, that may be maintained upon the 
farm, and to subject the lighter soils to a species of culture more 
beneficial than any other that had been before devised for them.” 
—{ Cultivator. ] 

CROPS AND SOILS TO WHICH THEY ARE ADAPTED. 

The annexed table, says the writer of British Husbandry, has 
been given by Von Tuaaer, as a classification of soils, which we 
deem cntitled to particular attention, as in some degree governing 
the course of crops; for, although the real value of every rota. 


'| tion depends, in a great measure, upon the manner in which its 


several processes are executed; yet abstractly speaking, some 
courses must be viewed as better than others, because the crops 
may be more suitable to the peculiar qualities of the land on which 
they are to be growa. ‘The last column in the table comprises 
an analysis of the comparative value of the different component 
parts, and is the result of many years careful exainination of the 
soils, as well as the proceeds of the crops, after the deduction of 
labor and seed. 
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i First class of stroug 74/10 44; 114)]1!0u 
2 wheat soils, 81 6 4 84| 98 
3 79/20] 4] 64| 96 
4 40 | 22 36 4; 90 
5| Rich barley land, 2) | 67 | 3 | 10} 78 
6 en 53 | 36 2 4|77 
7 Good wheat land, 56/30/12 | 2/75 
8 6) | 38 2] 70 
9; > Ordinary wheat 48 | 50], 2 | 654 
10 land, 68 | 30 |= 21 60 
| Good barley land, 38 | 60 |24) 2| 60 
12! 2 Ordinary barley 33! 6513 §| 2 | 50 
13|§ land, 28 | 70 |Z 5] 2 | 40 
1412, 234| 75 [3 14] 30 
15 Oat and rye land, 18,| 80 |& 4 20 























It will be perceived, that the waeat soils possess rom 40 to 81 
per cent. of clay, and at least 2 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
which latter seems to be an indispensable ingredient in a wheat 
soil ; and that neither barley, oats nor »ye. and we may extend 
the remark to Indian corn and turnips, require carbonate of lime, 
though this always gives a chemical and mechanical improvement 
to the sojl, by rendering sand more compact, and more retentive 








of moisture and manure. Those soils in which sands predomi- 
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nates over clay, are best adapted to the growth of Indian corn 
and ruta baga, thovgh for both they snould be artificia ly enriched 
by a good coat of manure. 

Nos 1,2 and 8 are alluvial soils of the richest quality, and em- 
brace much of the land of secondary formation west of the Alle. 
gany range: and fiom the large portion which they contain of 
vegetable mould, or humus, and the intimate state of mixture in 
which it is found, that they are not so stiff as the quantity of clay 
which they contain would seem to indicate. Fiom the absence of 
carbonate of lime in our primary formation east of the Allegany, 
many districts, although having the other earthy ingredients and 
humus, are not congenial to the growth of wheat. 

No, 4, is a fine clay loam such as abounds in many parts of 
this State, and is termed our best barley soi] ; and, although what 
may be termed strong land is yet of a texture which renders it 
easy to be worked ; it is consequently evidently suitable to the 
alternate system of husbandry. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are both geod soils—the quantity of carbonate of 
Jime eompensating, in a measure, for the sma!lest portion of hu. 
mus ; but necessarily requiring the addition of a proportionate 
quantity of dung to supply that deficiency. 

Nos. 9 to 13 are adapted to the Indian corn crop, always, how- 
ever, requiring manure to render it profitable. They are of ave. 
rage quality of common tillage land ; yet, from want of carbonate 
of lime, are sensibly improved by mild lime, drawn ashes and marl, 

Nos. 14 and 15 are denominated light sands, which when man- 
ured and judiciously managed, by frequent alteration of grass, the 
application of gypsum, and the pasturing of sheep, may be kept in 
heart. and rendered productive. 

Scarcely any soils contain more than five per cent. of humus ; 
but if the staple of the land be loamy, even two per cent. will ren- 
der it fit for the production of grain. The friabil ty of its texture 
is, indeed, an object of the first importance, for it is a great saving 
of labor and expense ; and if tlhe ground be tolerably well mana. 
ged and dunged, it can always be :nantained in good heart. 


Tne analysis which has been thus given of soils, extends only to |} 


the depth of s‘x inches from surface, without reference to the sub. 
soil, which may greatly affect their value ; for howevc: rich soils 
may be, if that be emher too porus or too retentive, they inay be 
rendered, in certain seasons unproductive. [f, however, they 
contain a layer of nine inches to a foot of good earth, the subsoil 
may tien be cansidered of little consequence ; though a limestouue 
bottom will always command a preference. Tune exposure, with 
regard to the sun, and tie situation of the land, in respect to its 
shelter from cold winds, are, also, objects of extreme importance 
that they may make a difference in poiut of climate equal to seve- 
ral degrees ot latitude. Tuis should serve as a hiut to those wao 
commeice improving new farms or who have wood land in re- 
serve, to leave a belt of wood on the exposed quarters of their 
farms or fields. 

_ Our readers will be able to perceive from the foregoing, that it 
is of importance to the farmer to be able to asceitain tne compo- 
sition of his soils. The analysis of soils may be taught in our 
schools, as readily asa rule in arithmetic—if our school masters 
knew how to teach the process. 





The following circular, addressed by Mr. Colman to the Far- 
mers of Massachuszets, evinces a determination to enter thor- 
oughly into the business, for which he was appointed :— 

Sir— Having been appointed by the Executive of the Com- 
monwealth, under the provisions of a Resolve of the Legislature, 
passed at its last session, Cowissionerto make an Agricultural 
Survey of the State, [ take the liberty of ad.'ressing this Cir- 
cular io several gentlemen of intelligence aud respectability in 
the : ifferent towns, yourself among others, with a view to ob- 
tain their advice and co-operation in accomplishing such sur- 
vey. 

_ You will allow me, then, to point out the general objects of 
inquiry ; and to solicit particularly your attention to them ; that 
when I visit you, as I shall ask the pleasure o° doing you will 
be able to give me, in respect to those which have been the sub. 
Jects, either of your experience, inquiry, ur observation, the de- 
sited information. By the Resolve it is made the duty of the 

mmissiouer “ To collect accurate information of the state and 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


| subject connected with it; point out the mean: of itmprot einent; 

| and make a detailen report thereof, with as much exactness ag 

| circumstances will adint.” From the terms of the Resolve jt 
is upparent that the duty is very comprehensive ; as it embraces 
every subject connected with the agriculture of the State, and 
the means of its improvement. The more full however it ig, 
the more useful it is likely to prove; and exactness in the in 
formation obtained is obviously of the very highest importance, 
[ will now point out some of the objecis to which inquiries will 
be directed. 


| I. The nature of the Soil, in different parts of the State; ang 


particularly in reference to the crops cultivated. 
‘he Climate, with reference to the crops grown ; the usual 
time of ploughing, planting, and harvesting ; the occurrence 
of early frosts; the length of winter; the average tem. 
perature; end the quantity of rain an! snow in avy year, 
It is desirable that meteorological obse:vations should be 
inade in different parts of the State. 
{il. I. The Nuober of Acres in any town cultivated or in any 
foria productive. 
. in wood, timber, &c. 


I. 





| 
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3. capable of c:.Jtivation but unproductive. 
4. was'e or irreclai:nable. 

LV. Products. 
1. ‘The amount raised in any town in any given year, 
2. The average yield in any crop per acre. 

V. Crops cultivated ; among which are the following : 


Wheat Heinp. Herds Grass. _ Potatoes. 
Indian Corn. Flax. Clovers. Onions, 
Rve. Tobacco. Red top. Cabbages. 
Barley. Flops. Orchard. Carrots. 
Oats. Broom Curn. Lucerne Parsnips. 
| Buck Wheat. Teasels. Tall Meadow Beets. 
| Peas. Madder, Oats. Artichokes, 
Beuns. Woud. Eng!ish Bent. Purnpkins, 
‘Tares. Safficn. Rye Grass. Turnips. 
Lupins. Rano Millet. Fruits. 
Minis. Foul Meadow. Garden Vege. 
Blue Grass. tables. 
Grass for Bon- Salt Meadow Grasses. 
ne's. Thatch. 
Mulberry for 
Silk. 
Sunflower for Oil. 
Poppy for Opium. 
Mustard. 
Succory. 
VI. Other Products. 
Wool. Be -f. Mutton. Cheese. 
Silk. Pork. Lard. Butter, 


VIi. Rotation of crops. 
V1iil. Modes of Cultivation. 

1. Soils adapied to particular crops. 

2. Preparation of the soil by ploughing and manures. 

3. Seeds; selec ion; change of seed; quantity ; prepara. 
tion 3 steeps for seeds ; preservation of seed from woims, birds, 
and verinin. ; 

4. Care and management of the growing crap. 

5. Harvesting. ‘Time and manner. 

- Use and application ot the product. 
- Labor required ; and general expenses of a crop, 
- Value of the crop for use or sale. 

9. Marketing of the product. 

IX. Diseases oi Crops. Blight; mildew; rust; curl; &c., &¢e 
X. Weeds, and Methods 0. Extermination. 

Thistles; Canada thistles; brake ; laurel ; ox-eyed daisy 
or white weed ; rannunculus or Butter cup; wood wax ; pine 
weed ; St. John’s wort; charlock and cadluc; sorrel; cockle; 
tares ; chess or cheat, &c., &c. ; 

XI. Refuse of Crops. Preservation ; value, and use for fodder 
or manure. 

1. Value and use of the Stalks and Husks of Indian Corn, 
and how preserved. 

. Value and use of the Stalks and Husks of Broom Corn, 

t 
Barley. 


Datla 





“ of the Straw of the Wheat, Rye, Oats and 
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the wheat with a view to ploughing it in as manure for a succeed- 





use of the Haulra of Pease and Buck Wheat 
. “of Potate Tops, &c., &c. 

It may be useful in this place to give an outline of the man- 
ner in which it may be desirable to conduct the inquiries. | 
will take for examples, Wheat and Inihan Corn. 

Wheat. 

1. History of its Cultivation in the State 

2, Kinds; bearded or bald; flint or soft skin; red or white ; 
summer or winter; where obtained; by what na:me or quality 
designated ; average weight per bushel. 

3. Amount of any particular crop; extent cf land sown. 

4. Condition of ihe land; nature of the soil ; whether newly 
cleared ; burnt; swarded ; or how used for two or three years 
previously ; how prepared for sowing. 

6. Kind and quantity of manure; use of lime; plaster, or 
any compost manure, 

6. The quantity of seed toan acre, and preparation of the 
seed; advantages or evils of steeping the seed. 

7. The time of sowing; week and day, if possible to be as- 
certained. ‘lhe importance of such aa inquiry as this will ap. 
pear for the reasons which follow : 

It is strongly recommended that wheat should be sown defore 
the 14th uf September, so as to be well 10 ted before winter ; 
thus affording a better protection against frostz. Orelze so late 
asnot to geriminate beture spring; this method has been tried. 
Or frozen im water in the autumn and kept so until the spring, 
which experiunent is reported to have been successful. — Lt is 
often desirable for wheat to follow Indian corn; but Indiin 
corn in general cannot be taken oif in season to get the wheat 
sown. ‘The discovery of any mode, such as the above for ex- 
ample, by which the necessity of this early sowing could be ob- 
viated, would be of great advantage. 

Wheat sown early is more likely to have passed beyond injury 
from the hot, damp, steaming weather, which eccurs in July and 
occasions rust. Query; whether late sown wheat is not likely 
to piss beyond that season before it gets into a condition to be 
injured, which is while it is im the milk. 

Late sowing of wheat, as in so:ne cases the last of May and 
the first of Juue, it is stated, has carried the season of flowering 
beyond the time of the wheat insect, and the crop has been 
saved. 

8 The diseases or accidents, if any; whether affected by 
rust, smut, or mildew ; and any circumstances of weather, situ- 
tion, or particular condition of the plant counected or contempo- 
raneous with such occurrence. 
any blighted field, whether high and airy, or low, damp, and con- 
fined. 

9. Whether or not affected by the vicinity of barberry bushes. 

10. Whether winter killed or not; under what circumstances 
as it regards the forwardncss or icteness of the plant; and how 
affected by the snow. 

11. Whether attacked by the Hessian fly or other insects ; 
and preventives, if any. 

Wheat is, in many parts of the country, subject to injury from 
an insect or worm, whose appearance is comparatively recent ; 
and whose habits are not well ascertained. He is making dread- 
ful havoc in the wheat regions, producing in many cases, an en- 
tire destructio. of extensive fields of the most proimsing appear: 
ance; and has advanced at the rate of forty miles a year. The 
same iusect, it is believed, thorgh the identity is not perfectly 
ascertzined, has attacked barle:, rye, and oats with alarming 
success. ‘Lhe cultivation of barley has on this aceount been 
abindoned in some parts ot the State ; and so has the cultiva- 
tion of wheat in what have heretofore been deemed some of the 
Most productive wheat regions in New-York. 

Inquiries and experiments on this subject arc of immense im- 
portance. A perfect preventive or security would be worth m.- 
lions to the country. 

12. Remedies or protection against blight, or other accidents. 

13. The extirpation of weeds particularly injurious to the 
wheat crop, such as tares, cockle, chess, garlic, and the Cana- 
da thistle ; and any machinery by which the grain may be clean- 
sed of “ foul stuff.” 

14. The experience of farmers in the cultivation of wheat 
Crops successively on the same land; and in sowing clover with 


“4, Value and 
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ing crop; and whether customarily ploughed in with the stubble; 
or depastured ; or mow?d for one or more years. 

15. ‘The ceneral subj ect of sowing grass wit grain; and the 
value in such case of a stubble crop for winter fodder. 

16. Harvesting. 

Time and state ofeutting ; and whe’her early or late cutting 
be preferable ; the time, in the opinion of some persons, making 
i matertal difference in the amount and value of the crop. 

Modes of harvesting ; reaping or cradling; and cost by day 
or piece work ; average amount of a day’s work. 

17. ‘Threshing and Cleaning. 

Threshing Machines. Winnowing Machines. 

18. Manuf :cture of Flour. Various qualities. Number of 
bushels required for a barrel. Miller’s charges and profits. 


19. Constructicn of Mills and flowing Machinery. Water, 
steam, and wind power. Do:nestic Mills. 

20. Value and uses of bran. 

21. Value and uses of Wheat Straw. 

22. Value of a wheat crop compared with other crops. Aves 


rage yield. 

23. Capacity of the State to furnish its own wheaten bread. 

24. Experiments and observations in regard to this crop.— 
Causes of its general failure. 

25. Some geueral estimate of the quantity and cost of import. 
ed flour consumed in any village, town or county. 

Indian Corn. 

1. Kinds. Gourd seed. 
Fiint Corn. 

2. Varieties of Flint Corn. White; yellow. Weight per 
bushel. Cemparative amount of cob and grain in different vari- 


White soft Corn. Sweet Corn. 


| ettes. 


3. Soils most suitable. Preparation of land. Crop, if any, 
which it may best succeed. Fall or spring ploughing. Iow 
oft-n may it be repeated on the same land. 

4. Manuring; kinds of mauure most suituble ; quantity to 
the acre ; how distributed—ia hills, drills, or spread—applied 
green or rotted. 

Li.ne ; its value to Corn—how applied. 

Gypsu.u ; its value to Corna—how applied. 

Ashes ; its value to Cora—how applied ; crude or spent. 

5, Seed —how selected; effects of selecting in increasing the 
crop; how saved; steeped or sowed dry; various steeps ; cop- 


| peras water; lye; rolling in tar; coating with gypsum or ashes ; 


‘The situation or exposure of |) Guaatity of seedh 


6. Time of planting; modes of planting—in hills or drills; 
distance of plants ; protection against vermia or birds. 

7. Cultivation. Weeding; ploughng or harrowing among 
corn; use of a culiivator ; namber of hoeings ; hlling or earth- 
ingup. Topping; suck-ring ; stripping; with the eifects upoa 
the crop. 

8. Value of the corn stalks and leaves when taken green ; 
and mode of cucing. 

9. Alternate rows of corn and potatoes. Planting pumpkins 
or turnips anong corn. Sowing graia a.nong corn tor a suc- 
ceeding crop. 


10. Har.estog. Gathering by the ear; or cutting up and 


| stacking in tie field. 


11. Preservaion of the Grain. Construction of Granaries. 

12. Preservativn and @oimparative va.ue of the stover or dried 
fodder. 

13. Machines for selling. 

14. Average yield per acre ; value of the crop; cost of cul- 
tivation fro.u beginnieg to readiness for tne wili, Kalu-drying. 

15. Value ans uses of Indian Coru—for Dairy Anunals, 


“ “ ‘for fattening stuck. 
“ “ “6 for swine. 

“s “ “& for horses. 

ts “ ts for distillation. 

“ “ “ for extraction of oil. 


(To be continued.) 





FARMER’S WORK. 


HARVESTING.—It is a correct general rule, to reap wheat anp 
rye before they become dead ripe. The proper time is when 
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the straw begins to shrink and become white about half an inch | 


ebelow the ear. This appearance tndicates that the grain has 
ceased *o receive nourishment from its routs; and by cutting 
too late, the loss is considerable, bo'h in the field and unde 
cover. By cutting early, pr vided the corn is not taken to ih 
barn or stack too green, the following advantages will be 

ined: Ist. The grain will make more and whiter flour. 2d. 
There will be less wasted by the grain’s shelling. 3d. By 
commencing harvest early, you will have a fairer prospect of 
finishing before the last cuttings will become too ripe, so that 
much of the grain will shell out in reaping and securing the 
crop. 4th. If you cut your grain as soon as it will answer, 
the straw and chaff will contain inuch more nourishment, than 
if it were bleached and imade brittle by the sun, air, dew and 
rain, all of which combine to deprive it of most of its value for 
fodder. 65th. Should you plough in your stubble soon after 
harvest, or mow it, and secure it for fodder or litter, (either of 
which modes of menagement would be perfectly according to 
the rules of good husbandry,) the stubble will make much bet- 
ter fuod for your cattle, or manure for your ground, than if it had 
yielded all its sweets, and much of its substance to the sun, air 
and wet weather. 


If your wheat or rye is much affected by blight or rust, it 
should be cut, even while still in the milk, and exposed to the 
sun and air, till the straw is sufficiently dry, and the grain so 
much hardened, that it may safely be deposited in the barn or 
stack. The heads in such cases should be so placed by the 
reapers as not ts touch the ground. This may be done by 
placing the top end of each handful on the lower end of the 
preceding one. Loudon gives the following directions for bar- 
vesting wheat ; 


“The mode of reaping wheat is almost universally by the 
sickle. When cut, it is usually tied up in sheaves, which it is 
better to make so small as to be done by hards the length of the 
straw, than so thick as to require two lengths to be joined by 
bands. The sheaves are set up in shocks or stooks, each con- 
taining twelve, or if the straw be long, fourteen sheaves. In 
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| five manths, without the least decompasition, while the limbs and F 





the latter case, two rows of six sheaves are made to stand in 
such a manner as to be in contact at the top, though in order to 
admit the circulation of air, they are placed at some distance be- 
low : aleng this line, two sheaves more are placed as a cover- 
ing, the grain end of both toward the extremities of the line. In 


a few days of good weather the crop is ready tor the barn or || 


stack yard. In the stack yard it is built either in oblong or cir- 
cular stacks, sometimes on frames supported to prevent the uc- 
cess of vermin, and to secure the botton froin dampness; und as 
soon afterwards as possible, the stacks are neatly thatched.— 
When the harvest weather is so wet as to render it difficult to 
revent the stacks from beatiug, it has been the practice to make 
unnels through them, a2 large one in a central and perpend cular 
direction, and small lateral ones to communicate with i'. In 
the best caltivated counties, the use of large barns tor hi Iding 
the crop is disapproved of, not only on account of the expense, 
but because corn [grain] keeps better, or is less exposed to 
damage of any kind, in a well built stack,” 





PouprettTe Company, or Cleaniiness, Health and Economy. 
A Company will be organized in a few days, for the purpose of 
preparing this valuable manure. One of the main objects cf 
the Company is to introduce an improved, or far Jess offensive 
mode of ‘emptying sinks in this city. 

The improvement consists in removing the contents without 

re lo the atmosphere. while on the way from the yard to the 
eart, or to the place of deposite—and also avoids, and will prohi- 
bit the present practice of throwing 40 or 50 loads of filth into 
the river every night. 

Shares in the Company are One Hundred Dollars each.— 
Every Subscriber will be entitled to appropriate as many bushels 
of manure annually, at half the market price, as he may sub. 


gcribe dollars. 














Those who may prefer not to subscribe to the company, and 
vet desire to contribute to its success, can do so by depositing ten 
or {wenty dollars with the agent, which amount will be placed to 
the credit of the depositor, and entitle him to the services of the 
company in emptying sinks, at fire cents the cubic foot, until the 
amount is thus balanced. 

Informatioa will bs givea, and subscriptions received, at the af, 
fice of the NEW-YORK FARMER, No. 30 Wall-street, dase. 
ment story. 

(o> The Company is now organized, The chemical, and 
manufacturing depaitment, will be under the care of Peter Bar. 
thelemy, Esq, who introduces tie impraved plan. The busi’ 
ness generally, will be under the care of D. K. ‘Minor, at the 
office of the Néw-York Farmer. 

*.* ‘The last few numbers of the New-York Farmer contain 
several articles in relation to its use and value in Europe. 


D. K. MINOR, 

















New-York, July 19, 1837, 











To the Editors of the New-York Farmer. 
Sir,—I see in your No. of the Istinst. an article from the Lon 
don Mechanics’ Magazine, relative to the discovery of M. Ganal, 






of Paris, for the preservation of dead bodies and the study of any F 





Allow me to corree, 





tomy in summer as well as in winter time. 
the assertions of t.e writer, 





Two years age M. Ganal submitted to the Royal Academy of F 
Medicine in Paris, a preparation of his for the preservation of & 
| dead bodies to facilitate the researches of anatomy. 
| at the Hotel-Dieu, bodies that had already been kept for nearly 







] have seen 









flesh retained the same elasticity, which they had immediately afte F 






death had occurred. 
The body taken out of the compound could be placed upos the 






table, ready for the scalpel, and could again be placed in the com fF 
In this case the com f 





pound to be retained for future dissection. 






pound should always be weakened, 





The preparation is very simple, consisting of different sub F 
| stances in certain proportigns——and the cost is very small, 16 F 
| pence being sufficient for the preservation of a human body. 







But it ts noé injected into the veins nor into the carotid artey 
as the English Journal asserts, If indeed, this were the case 
would not the scalpel release the fluid, and then what would be, 
come of its virtues, 

Not long agoa man by the name of Tarquinia, I believe, phy: 
sician in ordinary to the King of Naples, discovered a mode d 
preservation, and M. Ganal may have been induced to make some 
further experiments upon the preservation of anatomical specimens 
for muscums, but this discovery must not be comfounded with the 











other. 

The process of the Neapolitan Doctor cons'sts only of arsen't 
dissolved in water, in the proportion of 2 pounds for a human body; 
and injected into the arteries by a small pump. This proces 
however, has been found deficient, the body undergoing no app 
rent alteration for 5or 6 months, but after that time it becomes 
yery hard and dry, the skin turns yellow, and in less than a yeat 
it is converted into a complete mummy. 

Of the last process of M. Ganal I know nothing, but I am con 
fident that it has nothing to do with his other method, useful both 
for the preservation of subjects in the amphitheatre, and for theif 
transportation to a distance for the purpose of disssction. 

Ax Amateom 
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From the Cultivator. 

Tae Harvest Prospect, has brightened surprisingly within 
the last six weeks. Ip the valley of the Mohawk, through which 
we have recently passed, we never saw crops look mcre propitious 
to the hopes of the farmer, than they now do, considering t e¢ 
packwardness of the season. The wheat, there, stands preity 
well, and were it not for apprehensions from the grain worm, the 
rospect would be that of a good crop. Many of our readers 
abroad identify this insect with the hessian fly, and others with the 
wevil. Itisneither. Tine hessian fly preys upon tie stock of 
the wheat; the wevil upon the ripened grain, in the barn or in the 
bin; the grain worm destroys the wheat in the germ or milk: 
Tne spring grain and grass look very well, where any: attentio. 
has been given to draining ; and even [ndian cora, thougz+ got in 
Jate, has come up well, and is of a good color. There has beeu 
an abundance—an excess of rain; and although “spring linger- 
ed long in the lap of winter,” yet the warm weather in the last of 
and first of June has caused such a luxuriant growth, that if the 
coming month is favorable, and the nipping frosts of autumn are 
delayed, the corn crop will yet be a tolerable good one. Tie 
rospect of the crops farther west, we are happy to learn, is epual. 
y fittering. Abundant crops will do more to mitigate present 
evils, than a hundred banks. ‘The truth is, that as a national fa- 
mily, we bought sixty-four millions of dollars more last vear than 
we sold—-and the sixty-four millions balance must be paid before 
we can have easy tim:s——-must be paid from the profits of agri- 
culture. Banks enrich individuals—good crops the country— 
the whole country. ‘Then let us “ speed the plough,” and honor 
and instruct those who guide it, 





(From the Cultivator.) 
THE WOOL MARKET, 

As clipping time is near at had, } haye thonght some re- 
marks on the subject of wool would not be uninteresting to 
those who are engaged in sheep husbandry. Iam largely in- 
terested myself, and with a view of learning the actual state of 
the market, I have just visited many of the manufacturing 
towns of Connecticut and Massachuscits. 

In consequence of the extensive failures or suspensions of 
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many of the large coinmission houses in New-York the manu- 
facturers were more or less embarrassed. The losses of some 
were so gieat as to cause a failure, while others, witnessing the 
the storm around them, immediately stopped their mills and dis- 
charged their hands. The great majority of woollen uiills are 
of this class, who stopped trom expediency, more than neces. | 
sity’ They have worked all thei: wool and finished all their | 
goods, and anly wait for a change of tines to start their machi. | 
nery again. 

Nearly every mill has on hand the cloths manufactured in the 
Jast four mon‘hs, and they will not be sent to market till the 
fall sales commence, when fair prices will doubiless be obtained. 

The stock of domestic woollen goods in Philadelphia, New- 
York, or even in the country, is not large. ‘I'here is no diffi- 
culty from an over supply: It is well known that there will be 
few or no woollen goods imported this season, and our own ma- 
nufacturers will have the entire benefit of the market. 

The present state of affairs prevents the importation of either 
wool or woollen goods. ‘T'he duties are required to be paid in 
cash, when imported, which vow amount to almost prohibition. 
Indeed, since the bursting of the credit-system, as practised by 
importers, goods will hereafter, from necessity, be imported for cash. 
cash. 

All these things will eventually bclp our manufacturers, by 
giving them the market of this country, quite as effectually as 
by an extensive tariff or duties. 

June, 1837. Yours, &c. 








OstTEGOo. 


. From the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for June. 
The late period of receiving our foreign Periodicals prevents 
us from making further extracts for this number. 
ON AN IMPROVED METHOD OF MAKING CLOVER-HAY. 
BY MR. JOHN PROUDFOOT, INVERESK. 
[The Editor says that hay-making is perhaps the worst con- 
ducted operation in Scottish husbandry, and the object of the 
Society in offering premiuins for Essays on the best wethod 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 








_ pf making both clover and meadow hay, is to urge the gene- 








ral adoption of a superior management in securing the crop 
of that valuable and nutritious winter provender. It is to be: 
hoped that the success attained by the writers of the follow- 
ing essays will prompt other hay wakers to adopt the prac- 
tice described bythem. A premium of Ten Sovereigns was 
awarded for this essay. ] 

The present practice of making hay in the neighborhood 
where I reside (and, 1 believe, it is much the same throughout 
Scoiland) is liable to many objections. ‘The chief of these are, 
Ist, That of allowing the grass to be “toa ripe,” as it is gene- 
rally called, before it is cut. 2d, Allowing the grass to be on 
the ground till it ether be rotted with bad weather, drenched 
with rain, or dried up by too long exposure to the sun. 

Tae metiiod I have adopted for tae last three years is very 
simple, but, in my opinion, a very secure oae for our changeable 
climate. It is as follows:—Tais year (1836) I commenced cutting 
a field of grass of ten acres, on the Ist of July, just when the 
flower was going off the rye-grass, which I conceive to be the true 
criterion for cutting. This ficld was sown down with 12 Ib. of the 
best Dutch red clover, and 1 Ib. of white ditto, with 24 pecks of 
best Ayrshire annual rye-grass per imperial acre. It was a most 
excellent crop, and, as quick as five men could cut it down, wo- 
men put it up close be tind them in the following manner :—taking 
hold of the grass by the top, and placing it neatly round the left 
foot, keeping the foot sfealy in the heart of the handful, then ty- 
ing a little band round the top, to keep it steady in the upright con- 
ica' position, and when the foot is removed the aperture serves for 
a ventilator. aus nearly all the surface of the grass is exposed 
to the air, and if the hollow cones are neatly put up, they will be 
almost safe from the weather, as, in case of rain, it runs off as fast 
as it falls. 

If the weather is at all favorable the conical handfuls will be 
ready, in twenty-four hours, for turning out, and putting up into 
smnall cocks the same day ; but they may, with greater safety be 
allowed to remain in the first position until ready for putting up 
into large cocks. I am of opinion that the less turning clover- 
hay gets the bet er, as the oftener it is turned its value is deterio- 
rated, more espevially after getting rain. 

On--hilf of the field was turned out of the han !fuls, the other 
half a!lowed to remain until it was ready for being put ito cocks 
and my manner of making cocks is this :—A man stands at the 
cock, to whom the women bring the handfuls, which he puts 
neatly up, always keeping the tops of them tu the centre of the 
cock, in a direction sloping upwards, from him, so «3 the lope 
may throw off the rain. In thus carefully constructing the cock 
little vacuities will be left bedworen the handfuls to act as ventila- 
tors, the influence of which will very soon render it proper to put 
the hay iato larger cocks. In one week I had all the hay of the 
ten acres put into ricks of 130 or 140 stones, in which state I 
conceived it to be proof against any kind of weather,—indeed, 
were it not that purchasers were expected to take it “off the 
rick,” it might have been put into the stack. I may mention, 
that the rain fell less or more almost every day, excepting on 
Sunday the 3d, and Monday the 4th, but on the 5th there was a 
severe thunder-storm, and, notwithstanding this most unpropiti- 
ous weather, I made nearly 4000 stones of hay in the finest con- 
dition, ia one week from the time it was cut; and as to tts qua- 
lity,* I think I am not too bold when I say, that I am not affraid 
to challenge the county of Edinburgh. 

The great advantage of this system over the common one in 
a lad season is, that one hour’s sunshine will have more effect 
in drying the hay than a whole day; I have this year seen hay 
lying on the ground for weeks together, and the altermath grow- 
ing up through it, which is destructive both to the hay and the 
second crop; but if the system which I have described be fol- 
lowe. out, I wi | venture to.say that the hay will not only be infini- 


tely superior, but in the end will be put up at less expense than in * 


the old system, under the most favorable circumstances. 

I have also converted the second crop into hay over the same 
ground with equal success, notwithst .nding the bad weather, and 
all the obstacles incidental to making a second crop of good 
hay. 





* Testimgnials of the superior quality of the hay were fur- 
nished to the Society by the author, from Sir John Hope of 
Pinkie, and William Aitchison, Esq. younger of Drummore. 
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Extract, the specification of Edward John Dent, of London, 
for an improvement of the balance spriags of Chronometers.— 
Mode of preserving them from rust. 

SPECIFICATION OF THE PATENT GRANTED TO EDWARD JOHN DENT, 
OF THE STRAND, IN THE COUNTY OF MIPDLESEX, CHRONOMETER 
MAKER, FOR AN IMPROVEMENT OF THE BALANCE SPR:NGS, AND 
THEIR ADJUSTMENTS, OF CHRONOMETERS AND OTHER TIME- 
KEEPERS.— SEALED APRIL 23, 183t'. ‘ 
It is well known that the delicate spiral balance-springs of chro. 

nometers aud other time-keepers, and their adjustments, are ex | 

eeedingly liable to injury from oxidation or rust, both during the 
progress of their manufacture and wnen ia use, and waereby they 
are not oaly subject to decay, but their rates of joing or accuracy 
of performance ix very cousiderably varie] ftom time to time. 

Now tais said oxidution or rust may either be caused by the 

moisture ordinarily Contained in the atmosphere, especially in the 

in the sea dir in voyages, or in countries particularly exposed to 
its action. Nor are cironoineters ouly liable to suffer from these 
causes, but also from the perspired matter and the breath of the 
workman during the progress of taeir manufacture. Now it is | 
the chief object of my inveutioa to prevent, as far as possible, the | 
said oxidation or rust, by coating or defeading those delicate parts 

of chronometers wit a coating or varnish, sufficiently flexible to | 
allow tae zerfect {ree actioa of tae balance-spriags, and yet capable | 
of preventing tue action of moisture or saline and otuer vapors to | 
waich tuey are liable to be exposed. And I hereby claim as my | 
invention, and the object of tuis patent, the use and application of 
any fit and proper flexib e defensive couting or varnish to tae more®| 
eifectual preveution of oxidation or rust in the balance. springs | 
and adjustments of chrouometers and otier time-keepers, In | 
order, however, to affurd an example of tue best means | am ac. | 
quainted with for carrying my said inveution into etfuct, I will de- | 
scribe the composition of suc; a varnish or coating as I have found | 
to answer the purpose completely. 

“TI take hali an ounce by measure of pure spirits ef turpen- 
tine, and put t) it for:y grains of camphor, and also add ten | 
grains of bruised gun cupat to the said mixture ; [ then heat it 
nearly to i.s boiling point, and keep it 1 that state for two hours, | 
I then filter the muixtu.e through cotton, or other proper sub- 
stance. ‘I'his varniah should be kep: in an air-tight bottie, clo- 
ed by a glass stopper, tue mouta of it being sufficiently large to 
admit the balance-spring and its adjustment, wuich are to be put 
into the bottle ina dry state, and free from oil or grease, and after 
beiug completely iminerged in tae varnish, are to be carefuily 
drained betore tuey are removed from tue bot le. ‘The balance- 
spring and its adjustment must then be placed into a temperature 
from 20 to 3JJ degrees of Fanrenheit’s thermometer, and be 
kept taerein from six to cight hours. [ woul! remark that in | 
place of using pure spirit of turpentine and camphor, [ prefer to | 
use half an ounce of an oil found in portabie gas reservoirs, when | 
that oil can be obtained ; but as portable gas ts now but little em- 

loyed, and is going out of usc, the m terials | hav: above de- 
scribed will be tound to answer well, and may be readily obtained 
from chemists, care being observed in obtaining pure spirits of | 
turpentine. 





BOUNTY ON WHEAT. 

A late act of the Legislature of Maine, gives a bounty of two | 
dollars to the person wuo raises 20 bushels of well cleaned wheat, | 
and six cents per bushel for all over thirty b suels. This is a 
good encouragement, and we hope it will be the means of arous- 
ing our farmers to do their best. 

With our natural advantages, seconded by industry and enter. | 
prise, with improvements that are making in the introduction of | 
valuable kinds ot seed, new metuods of culture and new machines | 
for threshing, winnowing and cleansing grain, and with the spur 
to action now giving by the bounty, we believe that every farmer 
among us wiil endeavor to excel in raising wheat, and we shall | 
no longer pay millions to otier states for breadstulf, and use | 
foreign grain raised in a climate less congenial to its growth | 

| 


than our own.—[ Yankee Farmer. } 


CURE FOR SLABBERING IN HORSES. 

Thomas Paine, of Paine’s Hollow, recommends that when hor- 
ses slabber, on being pastured in clover, they be furned into dry, 
or old pasture, or fed with hay or oats. 
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From the Mechanic’s Magazin: 
MR. BURDEN AGAIN. 
Nature appears to have invested few individuals with that 


quantity and kind of mtellect which is necessary to invent 
useful improvements ; and the time and study of inventing and 
periecting, and often the pecuniary expense of putting them ip. 
to practice too frequently subject their inventors, though the 
most useful class of people, to poverty ; and ungrateful negleet 
and cokl contempt are ofien the reward of the person whose 
talents have conferred more benefit on mankind than could 


have been effected by the hard labor of thousands or perhaps 
miliions. These circumstances cannot fail to be a subject of 
regret to a person whose mind is cepable cf appreciating the 
value of those services, and it is, therefore, cowmensurately 
pleasing to ineet with the rare occurrence of an inventor of thy 
first order, who has the talent to command from the public; the 
remuneration, both in money and respect which is so justly hig 
due. 

Such is the individual whose name is at the head of this ar. 
ticle, which is not designed so much to gratify his independent 
mind as to encourage o:hers to imitate his example. When jn 
very moderaie pecuniary circumstances, his invention tor mak. 
ing wrought won spikes, which he put in immediate practice 
renders his own inspection and tor his own emoluimen, together 
wih his usually industrious application to business, raised hin 
ina short time, not only above want, but toa handsome de 
gree of independence. 

But notwithstanding his necessary attention to an extensite 
business, he found tune to mvent and arrange the plan of a boat 
which he was convinced would effect an inportant improve. 
meni im steam navigation. Instead of makmg this the subject 
of stock jobbing and hollow speculation, he determined to test 
i's valve at bis own cost and risk, though it would incur an ex. 
pense beyond the ordinary means of a common individual. fk 
Was viguruusly and soon effected, and on experiment bid fair to 
realize-his strongest anticipations. But an unforeseen disaster, 
arising fru.a no de-ect in his boat, in a moment destroyed it and 
his hopes together. But he had the proud satisfaction, that the 
disaste: invoived no one’s interesi but his own, and ihat he wa 
able to pocket the loss, without any sacrifice of credit. 

In asho.t tine, he astonished the public, and even the world, 
wih his machinery for making horse shoes, » hich m the shon 
spice of a few hours, converted a ton of tron in o those articles 
of very superior quality, and which has, probably, already 
mich more than remunerated his loss, as it is not only supply- 
ing his own country wuh horse shoes, but the inveniion is al 
realy successfully established in actual use im several countries 
of Europe. 

But as the mind is naturally inclined to revert to the souree, 
where it sustained great loss or suffered any severe disaster, the 
subject of steam navigation, no doubt, presented itself at fie 
quent intervals, in all the shapes which an mventive inagina: 
tion could suggest. He isnow once more before the public wit 
a steamboat on a plan entirely original and differing altogethe 
frou his former boat and from any other in operation, and what 
ever minor detects fulure experience may discover, it is certamly 
possessing many and impor.ant advantages over any other boat 
heretofore constructed. 1t will possess lar greater strength that 
could be obtained by timber or any other material by any othet 
incde of combination. I: will draw less water, probably by ont 
third, m proportion to its length and burtben than any othe 
boat in use ; and its capacity for the accommodation of passe 
gers will be atleast equal to its Luprovements in other respecls 
It is now afleat on the water and will probably in a short time 
be in overation, finished and furnished in a style worthy of i 
character. as a description of the principles and form of this 
boat, in its present state of advancement, would perhaps 
considered premature, it will not be attempted; ata proper time 
should an opportunity occur to exainine it, unless previously 
given by some abler pen, it will be forth coming from 

ARCHIMEDES. 


A skilful agriculturist will constitute ene of the mightiest buk 
works of which civil liberty can boast. ° i: 
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the end of the period, as was eyident by the action of starch 
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co.T’s NEW FIRE arms.—The board of officers appointed 
under the re-olution of the Senate of the United States for ex- 
amining and testing the improvermen: in fire arms, which met 
at Washing'on last winter and adjourned to meet at West Pvint, 
are to assemble at the latter place the present week. The 
Courier states that Mr. Colt has made some recent improve- 
ments, and that he can now fire 100 charzes in the iucredibly 
short space of ten minutes. Several officers of the army have 
given orders to Mr. Colt for braces of pistols. It is also said 
that a supply of these arms wiil be brought to market soon, 
from the manufactur; at Paterson. —[ New rk Daily Adv.] 





DIVISION OF LABOR IN WVTCH MAKING.—In consequence of a 
minute subdivision of labor in this trade, it is said that there are 
only three places in England, Scotland and Ireiand, where a 
coanplete watch can de manufacttired—London, Liverpool and 
Coventry. ‘The business bas been introduced at the latter place, 
since the year 1800; and tne number of persons employed in it 
there, is now supposed to equal the number in the metropolis. 


[Buffalo Com. Adv. ] 











CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF ASSIS’ MILK. 


From a memoir on the chemical compo ition of Asses’ Milk, 
by E. Peligot, we learn that this milk differs trom others in tie | 
considerable proportion of sugar of milk which it contains, and | 


that to this we ought in all probability to attribute its medical | 





properties. | 
The medium of 16 analysis gives in 100 parts of asses’ milk, | 

; Butter, 1.29 | 
—™ = = Sugar of milk, 6 29 

: : J Caseum, 1.95 | 

100. | 


The solid portion varied in different specimens from 7 to 11 
percent. of the milk. 
The quality as well as quantity of the milk was found to vary | 
materially with the food. Of four different kinds of provender, 


beets were found to yield a milk the richest in solid n.atter— | 
next a mixture of Luzerne and vats, then potatoes, then carrots. 


The selected quantities of milk were with, 
Beets, 1.500 k. 
Oats and Luzerne, 1.500 
Patatues, 1.250 
Carrots, 1.000 





Much depends also on the time at which the milk is drawa— 
thus, milk taken at 14 hours, 6 hours and 24 hours aiter the | 
previous milking, gave * : 

alter 14 hours. 


after 6 hours. after 24 hours. 

















| 
| 
| 
Butter, 1.55 1.40 1.23 | 
Sugar of milk 6 65 6.40 6.33 | 
Caseum, 3.46 1.55 1.01 | 
Solid matter, 11.66 9.35 8.57 
Water, $8.34 90.65 . 91.43 
100. 100. 100. 


As this last result is directly contrary to common opinion, the 
experiment was repeated a‘ter a lapse of six hours und of 12 
hours from the previous milking, and found to coincide with the 
above. 

But, on dividing the milk, obtained at the same milking, into 





three equal portions, they were found to contain, 
first part. second part. third part. 
Butter, 0.96 1.02 1.52 
“Sugar, 6.50 6.48 6.45 
Caseum, 1.76 1.95 2.95 
Solid matter, 9.22 10.45 10.94 


Thus proving the correctness of the common opinion, that the 
pense afford the richest milk. 
_ M. Peligot proved that by giving to an ass thirty grains of 
loduret of potassium for six days, the milk contained iodine at 











upon it, and of achloride. ‘Ten grammes of common salt per 
day was detected by the taste of the «ilk, and by analysis. A 
chloride given, five grains per day to an ass, and twelve grains 
tu 4 goat, was not discoverable in the milk. 

The mik of an as , to whom thirty grammes of bi- carbonate 
of soda was given for six days, was very alkaline even when 
first taken fron the udder. ‘This experiment was repeated 15 
times, whereas the mulk of the ass has ordinarily an acid reac 
tict.. G, 

[ Annales de Chemie et Phys. } 





COLUMBIA RAILROAD. 


Amount of the following articles arrived at and cleared from 
Philadelphia, by the Columbia Railroad from the Ist of January, 
to the 30th June, inclusive. 


ARRIVED EAST. 





Bacon, 1,780,469 lbs. |Lumber, 736,955 ft. 
Butter, 64,993 Ibs. Oil, 8,961 galls. 
Cotton, 124,463 Ibs. |Pork, 587 bbls. 
Fiour, 48,699 bbls. |*Provisions §9,318 lbs 
slass, 2,3224 bxs. |Seed, 1,685 bush. 
Grain, 198,2024 busi |Sundries, 1,219,142 Ibs. 
Iron, Bar 1,064 339 ibs. |Tobacco, 475,146 lbs 
Castings, 453,857 lbs. |Wheat, 10,4054 bush. 
—-Oiher kinds, 112,648 Ibs. | Wool, 46,356 lbs. 
Lard & Tal. 313,339 Ibs. |Wuaiskev, 199,435 galls. 














Leather, 184,833 Ibs. *Kind not specified. 
DEPARTED WEST. 
Cotton, 158,867 ibs. [[ron, 290.617 Ibs. 
Fish, 4,605 bbls. |Merch’dize, 10,303,732 Ibs. 
Groceries, 7,013.568 Ibs. |Plaster, 1,375 tons 
Hemp, 171,296 Ibs. | Wheat, 41,032 bush. 
He s 329,042 lbs. | Wool, 173,i95 Ibs. 
CARS CLEAKED. TOLLS RECEIVED. 
January, 987 (January, $4,707.66 
Febiuary, 1,145 |February, 5,783,76 
March, 2,031 |March 13,5J7,96 
April, 2,395 |April, 13,103,38 
May, 1,422 |May, 17,32:,03 
June, 1,894 June, 13,387,32 
Total, 9,794 Total, 77.810,11 


During the same period in 1836, the arrivals and clearance 
were as follows :— 


ARRIVED. CLEARED. 
Bacon, 1,362,434 Ibs. (Castings, 262,885 Ibs. 
Butter & Cheese, 66.977 Ibs. |Cotton, 163,395 Ibs. 


Flour, 56,419 Ibs, |Drugs & Dyes, 186,633 Ibs. 
Ginseng, 77,724 Ibs. |Fish, 1,544+ bbls. 
Glass, 938 bxs. |Furuiture, 325,960 Ibs. 
Grain, 110,545 bush. |Groceries, 4,473,571 Ibs. 
lron, all kinds,2, 262,062 lbs. |Hemp, 187,313 lbs, 
Lard & Tal. 106,963 Ibs. |. dides, 186,589 Ibs. 
Leather, 35,250 lbs. (Lead, 27,552 lbs. 
Pork, 223 bbls. /Vil, 9,877 galls. 
*Provisions, 72,349 Ibs. | Puper, 179,412 lbs. 
Rags 69,99U lbs. Plaster, 5,951 tons 
Seed, Corn, &c. 18,582 bushi. |Rags, 193,093 ibs. 
Sundries, 330,265 Ibs. (Salt, 7,847 bush. 
Tobacco, 1,450,719 lbs. |Sundries, 370,580 Ibs. 
Wool, 43,927 lbs. |Wool, 121,617 Ibs. 
Whiskey, 176,785 galls.) ‘Tolls received, in June, $13,. 





*Kind not named. 181,72. 





Pennsytvanta Canat anp Rartroap Toits.—Receipts for 
toll on the State Canals from Ist Novlast up. 
to July Ist, 183 
Railroad Tolls, 
Motive Power, 


$274,673,17 
160,045,02 
119,768,31 


$560,487,71 
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‘From the Genesee Farmer.) 
BARTRAM BOTANIC GARDEN. | 
| 

| 


Mr. Tucker,—In conformity with my promise to you when at 
Rochester in the month of May, I purpose occasionally sending 
for your pag+s such matter as [ may deem wort vy of notice. | 
flatter myself the following observations respecting the first bo‘a 
nical establishment ever attempted in America, its founder and his | 
successors, with its present state in the scale of Botany and Hor- 
ticulture, will be acceptable to many, particularly the gardening | 
portion of our readers. 

Bartram Botanic’Garden is situated on the west banks of the | 
river Schuylkill, about three miles from Philadelphia. It was es. | 
tablished by that venerable and entbusiastic naturalist, Joan Bar- | 
tram the elder, in the year 1720. The worthy founder of these 
gardens discovered in his early youth a love for philo ophy aud | 
natural history in general, He was however particularly drawn | 
to the study of botany from considering the importance of vege- 
tables in the practice of medicine, and their indispensable use in | 
various departments of human economy. But at thot time bota 
ny was but litile attended to in America, and ia the old world the 
works of the great Linnzeus had not appeared ; he had therefore 
no other uid in studying the greet book of nature than bis owa 
persevering genius. His view in the establishment of the gar- 
den wus to make it a deposit of the vegetables of the United 
States, (then British Colonics,) as well as those of Europe and 
other parts of the world, that they might be more couvenient for 
investigation. He soon furnisied his grounds with tae curious 
and beautiful veget bles in the environs, and by degrees with 
those more distant, which were arranged according to tiveir na- 
tural soil and situation, either in the garden or on his plantation, 
which consisted of between 200 ana 300 acres of land, the who!e 
of which he termed his garden. The novelty of this horticultu- 
ral scene attricted the notice of the ingenious aud curious, and 
coming to the knowledge of Europeans, several scientific men in 
Englaud, pasticularly of tae Royal Society, uaited to e courage 
the founder to undertake journies towards the western fronticts, 
in order to discover und collect various non-descript productions 
in nature, particularly vegetables, that tucy might be sent to 
Europe. 

From the American edition of Ree’s Cyclopedia, I learn Mr. 
Bartram corresponded wih Linneus, Lord Petre, Sir Haus 
Sloane, Dr. Fothergill, and many other eminent men. — ‘The ior- 
mer said in one of his letters, that he (Mr. Bartram) was tne 
greatest natural botanist in the world. He employed muca of his 
tim’ in excursions throug’ the provinces, from tae shores of L :ke 
Ontario to the source of the river St. Juan in Kast Florida. He 
was appointed American Botanist to his Britanic Majesty George 
the Third, in which appointment he continued till his deata in Sept. 
1777, in the 76th year of his age. Mr. B. was a native of De- 
Jaware county, Penn. John, the youngest son, succeeded his 
father as proprietor of the Kingsess Botanic Gardens, but tiey 
were chiefly under the superintendence of bis brother, Mr. Wm. 
Bartram, well known in the literary world by his travels in East 
and West Florida, the Cuerokee country, &c., &c., who accom. 
panied his father oa many of his extensive botanical tours, and 
who seems to have inherited his unwearied zeal and vigorous ca- 
pacity for that sublime science. ‘The fame of this geutleman ex- 
tended to both continents ; in his sphere he was one of the most | 
useful men in America; his knowledge was acquired by inces- 
sant bodily labor; the fields of natural science in his days were 








unexplored, and he resorted to the study of nature where she un- 

folded her works to the senses as the only true source of know. 

ledge. To th's gentleman we are indebted for the discovery of 
many new and rare plants, and among uthers the F'rankliniana 

Altamaha, (Gordonia pubescens,) a beautiful tree so called in 

honor of Dr. Franklin. At the solicitatioa and expense of the | 
celebrated Dr. Fothergill of London, he made excursions to the 

Floridas and to the western parts of Carolina and Georgia, in | 
search of rare and useful productions of nature, but cuicily of | 
the vegetable kingdom, to which gentleman he sent his collection | 
of plants, dried specimens and drawings. Tne work already al- 
luded to was the result of these travels. This work was published | 
almost simultaneously in Germany, in Dublin, (Ireland,) and the | 
United States. 


22, 1823, in the 85t. year of his age. 
Tae gardens are now in the possssion of Col. Carr, to whog 


owe tueir present celebrity, for they are the admiration of every 


Join Bartram the younger, but to speak in just terms respecting 
her enthusiasm for plants, (which is only equaled by her succes 
in their cultivation,) is a task [ am incompet:nt to perform, jor| 
um not possessed of words whch could convey in the most remote 
degree the passionate fondness with wuich she toils among the 
plants, and in every department, from the earliest daw upti 
darkness renders her operations impracticable. Mrs. Carr’s bo. 
tanical acquirements place her in the very first rank among Aine 
rican botanists. tler knowlelge of A.verican plants is most ey. 
tensive, not surpassed, if equaled, by any one in the United States, 
But to this lady and ber uncle, Mr. Wm. Burtram, tie world jy 
under another deep debt of gratitule, for it was to the friendly 
conversatious and instructive Communications of the latter tha 
Alexander Wilsoa, my countryman, first imbibed, or at all eveny 
carried his passion to such an extent for the native birds of Amer. 
ca. To tue former (Mrs. Carr) he was principally indebted fo 
his knowledge of and uis proficieucy in drawing. ‘To their com. 
bined eifurts we are indebted fur his American Ornithovogy, 

In examining Bartram Botanic Garden, one characteristic fe. 
ture will be obv.ous totue most inatteutive observer, viz: the lange 
speciinens of various trees planted by Joan Bartram, the elder, aa 
nis son Wm. Bartram. Waile on a visit to the garden in the 
muata of Noveinber, 1831, [ was forcibly struck with taeir mag. 
nitude, (see Loudon’s London Gardener’s iagizine, vol. 8th, 
page 234,) but then, and on several succeeding visits, | could not 
ded.cate time to ascerttin their exact dimensions ; however, with 
tue assistance of Mr. Carr, Jr., 1 have receutly been enabled to 
gratify myself on tiis point, having accurately measured thirty 
distinct species, the dimensions of waica were as follows : 

















Circumference, Heigl 
No. feet. inches, feet. 
1. ASsculus flava, 6 4 90 
2. Ailantus glandulosa, (25 years 
old,) 4 2 55 
3. Andromeda arborea, 3 10 60 
4. Bignona radicans, 3 
5. Buxus sempervirens—-vel. varie. 
gata, 2 6 25 
6. Castauea pumila, 2 9 * 
7. Cercis canadeusis, 3 35 
8. Caionanthus virginicus (one 
lim) of,) 2 6 20 
§. Cornus florida, 2 9 30 
10, Cupressus disticha, 23 9 123 
11. Cyrilla caroliniana, 2 1 
12. Drospyros virginica, 5 7 70 
13. Gordvuiapubescens,(Franklinia)3 8 52 
14. Gymnocladus canadensis, 5 2 80 
*15, Dirca palustris, 25 6 6 
16. Halcsia tetraptera, 4 0 45 
17. Juglans diveetormis, 4 6 70 
18. Magnolia accuminate, 6 3 80 
19. auriculata, 4 1 50 
20. tripetela, 3 0 36 
21. Morus rubra, 4 1 40 
22. Pinus microcarpa, 4 4 
23. picea, 5 5 85 
24. —— resinosa vel. rubra, 4 9 75 
25. Porcelia glabra, 1 10 30 
26. Quercus alba, 12 0 80 
27. hete: ophylla 3 9 * 50 
*28 Ruolodendron maximum, 45 0 15 
*29. Stuartia virginica, 60 0 20 
3 5 40 


30. ‘Thuyra occidnetalis, 

(> Those marked with an asterisk were measured round t 
branches, and the wnole for the circumierence were med 
about 6 feet from the gruund. 





A few miguies before the death of this enthusiastic admirer of 
he | ~—omatic le on the natural history of a plant, and | 





ure 








ia rising from his desk to take a morning view of the botanjy 
groun‘s, he had only proceeded a few steps from the door, whey 
bo burst a blood vessel, waich suddenly closed his useful life, July 
indefatigable exertions, aided by that of Mrs. Carr, the gardens E 


visitor, whe hernative or foreigner. Mrs. Carr is the daug iter of 





As before mentioned, the gardens are situated on the west bap «Will 
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of the Schuylkill river, about 3 miles from Philadelphia, and con- 
tain about eight acres of- ground, compactly filled with. the choic- 
est ornamental trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, properly loca- 
ted in taeir natural soils and altitudes as far as practicable. The 
mansion and green houses stand on an eminence, from which the 

rden descends by gentle slopes to the river. From the mansion 
are distinctly seen the winding courses of the Schuylkiil and Dela- 
ware, with the broad spread of meadows and cultivated farms up 
and down those streams. Beyond these there is an interrupted 
yiew of the Jersey shore, from the eastern to the southern horizon. 
The wiuole comprehends an extensive prospect, rich in the beau- 
ties of its scenery and endless in diversity. 

Tae exotic department in the garden is very extensive, and 
comprises the following houses. 


Length. Width. 

feet. in. feet. in. 

1. Green house, 50 =«6(—O 30 «(0 
2. Orange house, &c. 300 0 15 0 
3. Geranium house, 65 O ll 6 
4, Propagating house, 21. «6 il 10 
5. Rose house, 49 0 13 6 
6. New Holland and Stove, 68 0 14 0 
7. Geraniums, roses, &c. 26 6 10 6 
sand 9. Rose Pitts, 63 0 7 O 
10. Cactus house, 33 O 8 0 


No expense is spared in procuring every desirable notice for 
the exotic department, and in the Geraniacie, Camellice, and Cac- 
tex, tuis gardenis par icularly rich. Independent of tae Botanic 
Garden, there is a very extensive Nursery connected with tius es- 
tablishment, occupying upwards of 12 acres, compactly filled 
with choice fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, &c. Col. Carr 
has, by the most indefatigable exertions, imported the choicest 
varieties of fruit trees from the different horticultural establish. 
ments in England, France, Germany, &c. Col. C. not only im- 
ports scions of all that is rare and valuable, but also trees for im- 
mediate sale, the demand for fruit trees in the western country be- 
ing much greater than the existing establishments can supply. 
Tue unwearied zeal of the proprietor renders his nursery inferior 
to none in the United States, as respects the variety of fruits, or- 
namental trees, shrubs, &c. Tne whole establishment does great 
credit to tae owuer, who is universally respecte |, but not more 
esteemed for his laudable exertions and correctness in the various 
epartment of his establishment, than for his amenity as a geatle- 
min. 

Immense quantities of sceds collected in this garden from the 
old specimens are annually exported to Kurope. Tue garden is 
the resort of the Pui'adelphians, the casu il visiter, and in fact of 
the tourist in general—tiiey command universal admiration. — In 
fact, tue great varicty they contain of the choicest American 
shrubs—the enormous maguitude of many, and the extensive cul- 
lection of exotics, must prove as a source of attraction to the 
amateu , and an interesting field for the scientific. But to con- 
vey an idea of the estimation in which these gardens are held, | 
may here mention that the Paoiladelpaia and Baltimore railroad, 
now constructing, as originally planned, would have goue througa 
the very center of the gardens, and sacrificed the most splendid 
of the specimens, but the railroad company, with a desire to pre- 
serve them entire, altered tic route at an additional expense to 
themselves of 10,000 dollars. Such a magnanimous act was 
highly meritorious, and deserves the gratitude of an American 
public. 

Col. Carr corresponds with many scientific gentlemea in Europe, 
and in North and South America, consequently the garden is a 
depot for all that is rare and valuable.* 

I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
ALEXANDER Gorpon, 

Puiladelphia, July 3, 1837. 

LS 

* [tis I understand the intention of Col. Carr to dispose of the 
gardens, green houses. &c. Should he meet wih any genile- 
min who would preserve them entire, or if the Philadelphia 

at. Soc. would purchase them, he would make a considerable 
sacrifice. To any gentleman devoted 10 Botany what an op- 
portunity here presents itself, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
either the Society will purchase them, or that some amateur 
Will step forward and possess himself of this rich and charming 
establishment, : A. G. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE A POOR FARM. 
Ricnatp A. Leonarp, of Middletown, N. J. has furnished us 


an interesting account of his manvxer of improving a worn-out 
farm, and of the sale of its products the last year; and we regret 
that from the great accumulation of matter on hand, we cannot 
give his Ictter in detail We are obliged to content ourselves 
with a brief abstract of material facts. 

Mr. Leonard came into possession of 90 acres of cultivated 
but exhausted land, in May, 1833. In that year the sale of its 
prolucts amounted to $559,88 ; in 1834 the sale amounted to 
$718,05 ; in 1835 to $1,125,04 ; and in 1836, notwithstanding 
| the unfavorable season, and the failure of most of his staple ¢rops, 





to $1,166,13—thus more than doubling its products, by judicious 
| management, in three years. His expense during the last year, 
for labor, dung and freight, amounted to $254,72—thus leaving 
him a nett profit on the farm, of $912,41—or more than $10 per 
acre perannum. We will quote Mr. L’s. statement of the means 
| he adopted to thus double the fertility of his soil. 

“ My farm,” says he, “ was in so low a condition that it would 
not produce more than ten bushels of rye, or twenty of corn per 
acre ; and as! had no other income but what I could make upon 
this poor farm, I set about farming in earnest. I found it was in 
vain to attempt improvement without manure, so I contrived to 
get about 409 loads a year, 300 of which I made in the following 
manner. | have marl, though of very inferior quality. I cart 
about 100 loads of tiis into my bara yard, and by yarding my 
cattle upon it through the season, contrive -to increase it to 200 
loads. I also cart about 50 loads to my hog pen, on which I keep 
my hogs the year round. Ia this way I got 100 loads more, 
which is excellent for potatoes, corn, &c., and as my farm is situ- 
ate near the bay, I obtain from New-York, annually, from 50 to 
75 loads of the best stabie dung, at about $1 per load on delive- 
ry, and by mixing it with the earth, &c., make up the 400 loads. 
By this treatment I find my land improve rapid!y, and my income 
in like proportion, But 1 am sorry to say there are many farmers 
among us wuo are stil: pursuing the old land-killing system, scarce- 
ly miking bota ends meet. I might say something concerning 
| the beneficial results of under training, and of lime as a manure ; 
| bat I conclude for the present.” 
| ‘This communication affords a worthy example of prudent in- 





dustry and good management, and snows that even a poor farm, 
weil managed, may be rendered more productive than many a 
| good farm now is under bad management.—{ Cult. ] 





ROOT CULTURE. 


The root, and particularly the turnip culture, which has been 
extolled az the basis of improved husbandry in Great Britain, 
is rapidly extending among us; and we confidently anticipate 
from it the best practical results. Five years ago there was 
not protably two hundred pounds of ruta baga seed sown in 
the state: this year tons of this seed have been sown ; and the 
culture of mangold wurtzel and carrots, has been also greatly 
| extended. One seedsman has unported 26 cwt. of ruta baga 
sed, and this probably has not been more than a quarter, or a 
third, that has been sown. The supply has been exhausted, 
from Biltmore to Boston, and yet the demand has not been 
suppled. Our neighbor, Thorburn, has sold this season 1,500 
lbs. ruta baga seed; 150 Ibs carrot do. ; 100 Ibs. parsnip do. ; 
and 150 Ibs. inangold wurizel do. ; and, as md.cating the ex. 
tended culture of roots, and the advance of agricultural im- 
provement, we add, that he has also retailed seventy cultivators ; 
eighty drill-barrows ; and seventy-five of Green’s straw-cutters. 
We recor! thes facis as affording, in our mind, substantial proofs 
of a propitious change, and of the efforts to improve, which are 
+ now being manifested in our agricultural community. And 
from the spirit of inquiry which :s abroad, and the general cir- 
culation of agricultural periodicals, we hazard little in saying, 
that the rising generation will be better farmers, and more en- 
lightened men, than their fathers have been. Let every young 
farmer ponder upow these facts, and to stimulate him to honor- 
able exertion, let him remember, that he who aims to excel, will 
at least attain mediocrity; while he who aims at mediocrity, 
will generally fall short of it. Cultivate the mind, as the sure 








means of increasing the profits of the hands.—[ Cultivator. ] 
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ECONOMY OF MANUFACTURE. 


It sometimes happens that when theoretical laws, holding goo: 
to a certain extent in practice, are carried to extremes, the result 
is very different from that practiced, if not entirely the reverse. 


Any one who has carefully noticed the prices of various articles | 
daring the last three or four years, cannot have failed to remark 


several anomalies in the relations usually-conceived to exist be- 
tween the plenty or scarcity of money and high or low prices. It 
is true that some of these are only apparent, but still we are incli- 
ned to think that the test of the “extreme case” 


many of the commonly accepted principles of Political and Man- | 


ufacturing Economy, 
Our attention was drawn to this subject while reading an arti- 


cle in the last No. of the American Journal of Science and Arts, | 
; - - | 
on the salt works of Zipaquera near Bogota, in New Granada, by | 


This paper contains not a little anusing in- 


J. H. Gibbon, M. D. 


formation in regard to the manufacture of salt. 


| We refer however to the annexed extracts, in which the writer | 
seems to think that want of civilization and improvement counter- | 
We, however, are inclined to think | 
that results not very different might have been obtained earer | 


acted the expected results. 


home, 

The first instance’related, the Company were producers, and 
the people consumers. 

“The masses of salt are dug from the rock by means of crow 


bars, and in its impure native state, is bought by the people ot | 


certain districts of the country, w.o thus prefer it; while others 


will purchase it only after being purified and hardened by calcina. | 
The 


tion, although the price for both kinds is now the same. 
consumption of grained salt, made in pans o1 calderos, is very tri- 


fling ; the salt undergoes tis process of crystallization before it , 


is calcined; and it was supposed that the ability and desire on tae 


part of the Cumpany to supply grained salt at a lower price would | 
increase the consumption of it, especially in the vicinity of the | 
But “ancient custom” has still more influence with | 


works. 
these people than any arguments of special or political economy. 
and arrangements which are well appreciated elsewhere, have 
often no sort of influence upon their minds, in comparison with 
former prepossessions. 
natural rock salt, in the state in waich it was dug from tie moun 


tain, was suddenly reduced, the expense of cutti: g it out being | 


trifling compared with that of the process of calemation. As oue | 
portion of the population gave it the preference, it was presum/d | 
the consumption of it mighi be augmented in other d str cts ; but | 
the people who had formerly purcuased this kind in preference, | 
could not understand the sudden decrease in its value, and were | 
prejudiced to believe that the salt was “rotten,” as tucy said, or | 
that there was some peculiar cause not apparent to them, and | 
therefore saspected wiy tiie reduction took place ; so tiat tue | 
Company found it better to keep the price at the former rate— | 
there was then no diminution in the consumption. ‘The abstrac’ | 
reasonings of political economy, ii appears, must have reference | 
always to the condition and information of those among whoun its 
principles are to be applied.” 

In the next the order was inverted, the people producing, and 
the Company consuming. 

We think the padre deserved much credit for his knowledge 
of * political economy” and still more for his knowledge of “ hu 
man nature” the study of which, by the way, is the true basis of 
all political economy. 

“Upon one occasion there was a great demand by the com- 
pany, who wished to extend their operations, for the earthen 
ware pots in which the salt is calcined; these are made alto 
gether by the Indians. The gentleman who had charge of ne 
works, in order to effi-ct the supply, as he thought, offered double 
the usual price for t. ese necessary articles ; still there was 

_greatdeficiency. In this dilemma he applied to the priest of th: 
: parish ‘to aid him with advice, and to know what plan be shoulc 


will doemlish | 


Some years ago the price of the rough | 
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padre, having heard the fact of the payment of an increased 
price for the pots, shook his hea‘, and observed, that since the 
people received so much more money than formerly for their 
labors, they occupied their time in spending it, instead of ma 
king more pots. He advised that the price, which was origi: 
nally three medias (18} cents.) foreach pot, and had lately been 
increased to three reals, (374 ce its.) should be lowered (o threy 
quartillos, (9 cents.) The plan was tried, and the stores were 


soon found filled with a superabundance of earthen ware.” 


From ithe Genesee Farmer. 
FOR THE FISTULAs 

As your useful paper is made much more so by publishing any 
useful discovery, or valuable information, without pretence to 
either, | send you the following result of my experience, ‘which you 
are at liberty to publish if you think it worth an insertion, 

A few years since [ had a fine horse about six years old, that! 
had purchased in the south part of Ohio, shortly before. Froman 
injury fron his collar, or some other cause, a large tumor arose on 
vs withers, but shortly after proved to be a fistula. I tried vari- 
us remedies said to be specifics, all tono gooil purpose. Having 
htt no little experience of the action of arsenic upun the human 
bo ly ia similar cases, [ was thereby induced to try it upon my 
horse. Accor lingly [ took a stnall piece of clota, wet it and roll. 
e| it over and over in Gry arsenic, ad in the shape of a small roll, 
turust it tothe bottom of the tube and secured it there about ten 
hours. At the end of the time, finding the tube detached fromthe 
unimal except a little at the bottom, | than separated it from the 
horse with a sharp knife. It healed readily and has showed no 
disposition to return since. 

| have much faith in the use of arsenic for one or two more 
applications in similar diseases. Let these who wish try it, thea 
say wuat they think of it. 

_ The arsenic acting as a caustic, destroys the vitality of the parts 
in contact wita it. 
Yours respectfully, 

Brighton, N. Y., July 3, 1837. 


pais _ w#avertisements. 


GHURGe iA LL.—Iniormation is wanted 0: George 
Hall of tue city of New York, wuo left Newburgh last September; 
uv tnis suould meet his eye, he will hear oj somethirg to nis ad 
vantuge, by addressing a letter to his S.ster Jane Hall, 46 Oak 
street, New York.—Any information co:cerning tim, will be 
tuankiully received by his Brotuers and Sisters as ubove directed. 

New- i ork, June lath, 1&7. 
THIRD ANNUAL FAIR OF THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW-YORK. 

The Fatr of the Institute will be held at Niblo’s Garden, 
commencing Monday, Sept mber 25th, 1837. 

‘lo :ender this exhibition worthy of the arts and of the inge 
nuity of tae Mecha:.ics of our country, the Managers appointed 
to conduct the approaching Fair have determined to make such 
liveral arrangements as will insure to the contributors a fair op 
portunity of exhibiting their productions to the greatest advan 
tage. 

‘Lhe object of Exhibition Fairs is to present to the members 
of the Institute and their tellow citizens who are engaged in the Me 
chanic Arts, the means of making their skill and ingeunily 
known in a way no other facilities afford: the many thousands 
who visit such exhibitions have a much better opportunity of 
judging of the merits of tke various productions, than they would 
have by a mere verbal or newspaper description, besides the ad- 
vantage of seeing brought together, in one vast collection, the 
products of the skill, ingenuity, and industry of our country. — 

Premiums of Medals, Diplomas, &c. will be awarded for all 
worthy or meritorious articles exhibited, either as it respects su- 
perio: workmanship, machinery wherein the operations are new 
interesting er important, where ingenuity is displayed, or taste 
manifested, and particularly for all new and useiul inventions. 

You are respectfully requested to send, tor competition or ex 
hibition, specimens of the articles you manufacture ; and you 
may be assured that the strictest impartiality will be observed in 
the distribution of the Premiums. ee. 
Steam power will be provided for the accommodation of those 
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pursue to obtain the required number of pots for the work. The. 


who wish to exhibit Machinery in operation; an “experienced 
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intendant will take charge of this department, and contri- 


putors in this branch are particularly invited to send or bring their 
Machines or models as early as possible, on the 23d September, | 
that the necessary arrangements may be made in relation to 
shafting, puilies, &c. | 
The Managers, in conclusion, cannot but express their belief 
that this Third Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, will exceed | 
in variety and beauty of disp.ay, all previous exhibitions of the | 
kind. 
Grorce Bruce, Chairm. | 
Won. Everpe ct, 
C. Cronus, Jun. 
Tuos. Ewsank, 
Ricuarp Bracaw, J 
N. B. All articles for competition must be delivered to the | 
Committee at Niblo’s Garden, on the 23d September. ‘Those 
for exhibition only will be received any day during the Fair, be- 
fore 10 o’clock A. M. 


> Executive Committee. | 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
1.—The Garden will be opened for the 1eception of Goods, | 
on Saturday, 23d of September, from 6 o’clock A. M. until 9 | 
o'clock P. M., and it is respectfully urged thet all articles in- 
tended for competition may he se t in early in the day. Those 
articles intended for exhibition only will be received any day | 
during the Fair, before the bour of 10 A. M. 
2.—The Fair will open for visitors on Munday, 25th Septem- | 
at 10 o’clock A. M., and continue open every day of the exhi- | 
bition till 10 o’clock P. M. 
3.—Competent and impartial Judges will be appointed to ex- 
amine all articles presented. and premiums will be awarded on 
all such as shall be declared worthy. 
4.—The Committee on Premiums, and all firms or partner- 
ships in which they may be interested. shall be excluded from 
competition or the award of any premium. | 
5.—All persons depositing articles, either for competition or 
exhibition, must attend to have them registered by the Clerk, at 
which time they will receive a certificate, which will be required 
of them when the articles are returned. 
6—Proof of crigin must be furnished if required, for any 
specimen offered for Premium. 
7.—Depositors will receive a ticket from the Clerk, which 
will admit them and Ladies duri:g the Exhibition. 
8.—Arrangements will be mide to exhiwit, in operation, all 
working mod ‘Is that mav be deposited—coutridutions in this 
branch are invited—a compe'ent person will take charge of all 
models sent lor the above purpose. 
9.—The morning of each day, until fifteen minutes before 10 | 
o'clock, shall be appropriated exclusively to the Judges. | 
10.—Me:nbers will receive their tickets of admission by ap- | 
plying at the Institute Rooms, any time in the week previous to 
and during the exhibition. 
11.—All articles offered by Apprentices, will be received, and 
adjudged as the pr duction of Apprentices—they must furnish a 
certificate of name, age, with whom, and the time they have 
served as apprentices. 
12.—Articles subject to injury by being handled, should be 
secured in glass cases—and contributors are requested to have 
a person to take charge during the hours of exhibition—in 
the intervals, efficient measures will be tuken to protect pro- 
perty, | 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
Jobn Ridley, 
Silas B. Simcnson, 
Thomas F. Peers, 
Thomas G. Hodgkins, 
George L. Speacer, 
Peter Wemmell, 
Richard Bragaw, 
Ab’m Peitch, 
Wm. H. Hale, 
Wm. J. Mullen, 
James Thomson, 
Abner Mills, 


George Bruce, 

John M. Dodd, 
James.J. Mapes, 
Thomas Ewbank, 
Wm. Everdell, 

C. Crolius, Jr., 

A. J. Mason, 

Thos. W. Bartholomew, 
A. Storms, 

Wm. Ballard, 

Henry Cunningham, 
John Harold, 
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James D. Phyfe, 
John H. Mead, 
John Conroy, 
Jordan L. Mott, 
Samuel . arter, 
George F. Nesbitt, 
Henry Worrell, 
W. B. Worrall, 
James B. Cummings, 
James Frost, 


A. Cammeyer, 
Hiram Tupper, 
H. B. Robertson, 
James Thomas, 
H G. Stetson, 
Ferris Owen, 

N. Berry, 

O. Whittelesey, 
M. W. Emmons, 
J. S. Anderson. 





m MECHANICS’ FAIR. 

Notice to Mechanics, Artisans, Manu-facturers, §c.—The 
undersigned give notice that the first Annual FAIR of the Mas. 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association will be held in the 
citv of Boston, in September next, commencing on Monday, the 
18th, and continuing at least three days. : 

The Association have placed at the disposal of the Board of 
Managers, the sum of Five Thousand Dollars, to enable them to 
conduct the Fair upon a liberal scale ; and they hope to be able 
to render satisfaction to all who may feel disposed to offer arti- 
cles for exhibition. 

Medals or Diplomas will be awarded to the owners of all arti- 
cles that may be deem-ed worthy of such distinction ; and the 
Managers - intend that the strictest impartiality ard fairness 
shall be observed in the distribution of Premiums. 

The Managers, in furtherance of the snbject they have in view, 
invite contributions, of articles from every department of indus- 
try ; of choice specimens of American ingenuity and skill ; rare 


‘| and v.duable domestic productions, natural or artificial ; the deli- 


cate and beautiful handiwork of females ; useful labor-saving ma, 
chines, implements of husbandry, and new models of machinery 
in all their varieties. 

Judges will be appointed to examine all articles offered, and 
the managers will award a gold or silver medal, or a diploma, to 
all articles that may be pronounced by the judges worthy of 
reward. . 

Articles intended for exhibition, must be delivered on or be- 
fore Wediesday, Septem ber 13tb. 

Arrangements,will be made to exhibit, in operation, any work. 
ing mode's that may be offered, wiich will render the exhibition 
useful and interesting, and the managers respectiully invite contri. 
butions in this branch. A careful and competent superintendent 
will be appointed to take chare of all models seat fur this purpose. 

Board of Managers. 
Stephen Fairbanks, Jos. T. Buckingham, 


James Clark. 
Henry W. Dutton, 
George Darracott, 
Wm. S. Pendleton, 
Charles A. Wells, 
Henry Builey, 
Jonas Cuickering, 
Henry H. Barton, 
Thomas Boyd, 
Walter Frost, Wm. Uunderwood, 
Tuomas J. Shelion, George G. Smith, 
John G. Rogers. 
P. S. For any further information ad-dress JAMES L. HO. 
MER, Corresponding Secretary, Bostoa. 
Boston, March 24, 1837. ; m28-tsl 


HE MAGAZIN« OF HORTICULTURE, BOTANY 
and all Useful Discoveries and Improvements inRural 
Affairs,—Euited by C. M. Hovey, and published Monthly, at 
$3 per annum, by Hovey & Co., Cornhill, Boston, and Israel 
Post; Bowery, New-York. ' 
(hue NEW-YORK FARWER AND AMERICAN GAR. 
DENER’S MAGAZIN«,—Is. published semi-monthly, at 
No. 30 Wats-st., basemant story, at Three Dollars a-year, in 
advance, by D. K. Minog & Geo. C. Scuazrrer. 


IVNHE CULTIVATOR, J. Bust, Esq, Edi- 
tor, is published at Albany, Sixteen pages, onee a month, 


John Rayner, 
Wiliam Adams, 
Uriel Crocker, 
Gardner Greenleaf, 
James L. Homer, 
James Barry, 

Joseph Tilden, 
Ephraim Harrington, 
Joseph Lewis, 

















Joseph Trench, L. D, Chapin, 








at Fifty Cents a yeas, always in advance. 








If any of our citizens, who have encountered and survived 
he storm, desire a comfortable residence on a productive farm, 
in a healthy part of the country, we would invite their attention 
to the advertisement cf Mr. John White, in this number. His 
farms, we have reason to believe, are well worthy of notice. 

GREAT BARGAINS. 
HE subscriber offers for sale 322 acres of Land, known as 
the late Cook & Haner Farms, on the beautiful valley, near 
Manlius Centre, in this county - the limestone creek running 


NEW-YVYORK FARMER, AND 





through it, on Which are three Dwellings, three Barns, good Or- 
chard, 200 acr.s unler good improvement, the stumps out,.and 
well calculated for two tarms. ‘The Eric canal in sight, south 
and the Syracuse and Utica Railroad located and being made 
about 20 rods from and parallel with the zorth line, and whete is 
to be the first watering place and station from Syracuse for tak- 
ing in passengers &c. from Fayetteville, the southern and north 
ern villages, &c. For grain, or grass and grain, for the Sugar 





or Root business, a betier soil cannot be found in any country. 
When this railroad is completed, fifteen or twenty minules of 
Syracuse, two hours of Utica, a few hours of all the river cities 
and New-York; indeed, when the railroad now making from 
Boston to Albany is completed, within a few hours ef all the 
principal eastern cities. Upon these great thorough fares, and 
all these advantages, surrounded by flourishing villages, strong 
competition will always secure on the premises, the highest 
prices for all its products. ‘This is one of the most spleudid 
farms in the state. , 

Axso, for sale 120 acres of Land on the Oswego canal 
between and immediale'y at the junctions of the Seneca and 
Oneida Rivers, embracing the late wi'ow Eno Plat, Tavern 
stand, &c. &c. The meeting of these splendid rivers, convenient 
harbor, the canal—one of the great travelling and commercial 
thorough fares, to the west, the beauty of the spot, surrounded 
by a fertile country, indicate this as a favorable spot for a flour- 
ishing village, or for a residence, farming, gardening, profit and 
pleasure; no situation on the North River can be more desira- 
ble—the favorable spot for the stations for all the Packet and || 
Line Boats—for a public house, mercantile establishments, and 
where every thing raised can be sold at the highest prices. | 

Atso,a farm of 1604 acres, bounded on the west by the 
Chittenango river, and »n the north by the flourishing village of 
Bridgepoit, or “ the Rifts,” two miles south of the Oneida lake, 
on the northern and shortest travelled r ad trom Utica to Ro- || 
hester, cultivated, and the sti.caps out of nearly a hundred acres, 
fertile and beautiful lan:!, enough of which may be sold tor village 
lots in a few years to pay fur the whole. A’ the head of navi- 
gation, at this village, are quite ex'ensive hydraulic advantages 
—mills, carding and dressing, tannery, stores, public houses, 
schools, &c, &c. combining torender this a very desirable firm 

Atso, a valuable Cedar Lot about two and a half miles north 
of Chittenango. 

Auso, as Agent some very valuable Farms in Onondaga and | 
Madison counties. 

The above mentioned Farms will be sold on highly advanta- 
geous terms. Joun Wuite. | 

Syracuse, Onondaga, Co. New-York., June, 1837- 10—m4 || 

| 
| 
| 








LOWER SEEDS—DAHLIAS, &c. The present moutu | 

is a suitable season for sowing annual flower Seeds: the | 
subscriber offers for sale a very. extensive variety, including 
many that are new and beautiful, received from London, Paris, 
and Amsterdam. Packets of 2 seiect and showey varicties, 
inclosed in an envelope, with directions for management, $1 ; a 
collection of 500 sorts, $5. 

Also, Double Dalhilias of the most choice varieties, for which a 
separate catalogue is furnished, can be packed to carry to any part 
of the country. 

Also, White Italian Mulberry Seed, Chinese, do French Sugar 
Beet Seed, Mangel Wurzel, Ruta Buga, with a general assort 
ment-of seasonable Garden Seeds, growth of the last year. 

GEORGE C. THORBURN, 
11 John street, nvar Broadway. 

(> Strangers visiting the city are invited to call in the day time 


—the Aviary and Picture Gallery will be found worthy of inspec- 
tion. May--6 











| culture, Gardening, and domestic economy, in monthly parts, by 


|| or with the half volume, Juiy 1. 
| than six months. / 
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ONDITIONS OF THE FARMERS REGISTER; 

The Farmers’ Register is published in monthly numbers, of 

64 large octavo pages each, and neatly covered, at $5 a yearx 
pavable in advance. 

2. Or five new subscribers by sending their names and $20 
one time te the editor, will receive their copies for one year, for 
that sum, or at $4 oreach. Purchasers of any 5 volumes (exce 
Vol. I.) at one time in like manner. shall have them for $20, 

3. The risk of loss of payments for subscriptions, which hayy 
been properly committed to the mail, or to the hands of a Post, 
master, is assumed by the editor. All mail payments must \y 
mde in notes or checks of par value in Virginia. 

4. Tor all copies not received by mail, at the proper post offices 
duplicates will be furnished to those subscribers who have com 
plied with their own obligations. 

(ey 5. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued be, 
fore the first number of the next volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. Subscriptions 
must commence with the beginning of some volume, and will not 
be taken for less than a year’s publication. 

(6. The mutual obligaticns of the publisher and subscriber, 
for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first number of the 
volume is issued : and after that time, no discontinuance of sib. 
scription will be permitted. Nor will a subscription be discotinny. 
ed for any earlier notice, while any thing thereon remains due, 
unless at the option of the editor. 

HE WESTERN AGRICULTURIST Is published by Ep. § 
win R. Sepsy,scmi-monthly, at Raverna, Portage County, 
Ohio, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 

(> Six copies for Five Dollars, and twelve copies for Ten 

Dollars. 


NHE RURAL LIBRARY.—A publication of stand 


ard works entire compiled, abridged, and original, on Agr 










































Samvuet Freet, at his Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, 79 Barclay-street, N. Y., at $3 per annum in advance, 


YVHE MAINE FARMER, Is published eve 
Tuesday morning at Two Dollars per annum if paid in 
vance, $2,50 if payment is delayed beyond the year. 

No paper will be discontinued at any time, without payment 
of all arrearages, and for the volume which shall have then been 
commenced, unless at the pleasure of the publishers. 

All mouey sent, or letters on business, must be directed, pout. 
paid, to Wm. Noyes. Publisher, Hallowell, Me. E. Hoxms 
Kisq. Editor. 
MEXHE GENESEE FARMER Published by Luruss 

Tucker, a Rochester, Genesee Co., N. Y., Terms. The 
Farmer is published every Saturday, making an annual volume 
of 416 papes, to which is added a Title page and Index, at the 
low price of $2,50, or $2,00 if payment is made at the timed 
subscribing. 

(<p All subscribers must commence with the volume, Jan, |, 
No subscription taken for leg 
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3" The monthly Genesee Farmer is made up of selections 
from this paper, and published on the first of each month, forming 
with ‘Title page and Index, an annual volume of 200 - pages, é 
tue low pr.ce of Fifty Cents a year, payable always in advance 


JE FARMER AND GARDENER, Tuis pnblicaton’s 
the successor tothe late American Farmer, and is 
lished at the N. E. corner of Market and Cnarles-sts., 
more, Md., at Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance 
All subscribers who pay in advance, will be entitled to 50 cenit 
worth of any kind of seeds, which will be delivered, or sent, 
their order. E. P. Roseats, Esq., Editor, Sanps & NeEILsom 
Publishers. <i 
Viti NEW-ENGLAND FARMER, Edited by T. & 
FESsENDEN, and published by JoserpH Breck & Co., No 
52 North Market-street, Boston, is published every Wednesday, 
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made in advance: 


at $3 per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 4 “Tho 
pay within sixty days of the time of subscribing are entitled © ter yi 
a deduction of 50 cents. : Our neg 

< No paper will be sent to a distance without payment being bit gy 


—_ 


